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PROPAGANDA AS A SOURCE OF AMERICAN HISTORY * 


It is one of the minor compensations of the great war that it 
enriched our vocabulary by giving us new words and giving new 
meaning to old ones. The word camouflage, for example, almost 
unknown before the war, has filled a ‘‘long felt want.’’ The 
word propaganda is not a new word. The war did not change 
its meaning but gave it more meaning than it ever had before. 
Propaganda may be defined as ex parte argument in support of 
a cause, whether the cause be in the interest of an individual or 
a family, of a social or a commercial group, of a religious or a 
political party, of a nation or a group of nations. Propaganda 
is not necessarily dishonest but it is necessarily one sided and is 
almost certain to be strongly prejudiced. It is perhaps worth 
while to review our American history for the purpose of inquir- 
ing to what extent propaganda may have been used as a source 
and may have become a part of it, as it is written. 

I do not know what the colleges are teaching about Columbus 
but I do know that no glimmer of the new light has penetrated 
the textbooks used in the secondary schools. Mr. Vignaud, in 
the brief summary of his work in this field which he has recently 
published under the title The Columbian tradition, gives ex- 
pression to his despair that the truth will ever prevail. The 
Columbian problem presents two major questions. The first is 
the authenticity of the Toscanelli letter, which has so long been 
depended upon as proving the motive of Columbus, and the sec- 
ond, in case the letter be rejected, is what was the motive. It 

1This address was delivered at the annual dinner of the Mississippi valley his- 


torical association, held in connection with the meeting of the American historical 
association in St. Louis, December 27, 1921. 
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seems to me incontestable that the letter is a forgery, although 
it also seems to me impossible to determine from the data extant, 
when, why, and by whom it was concocted. Contemporary evi- 
dence points to the conclusion that Columbus’ purpose was the 
discovery of new lands instead of a new route to old ones but 
here again the question is open as to what prompted the search. 
I cannot accept Mr. Vignaud’s theory of the shipwrecked pilot. 
It is just such a story as Columbus’ enemies would have in- 
vented and is inherently improbable. I suspect that there was 
at the time more discussion of the probability of finding new 
lands in the western ocean than we have any record of. What- 
ever the conclusion about Columbus, we are reduced to this 
dilemma: either he was seeking a new world and did not know 
that he had found one or else he was seeking an old world and 
made the mistake of thinking he had found it. The important 
point for this discussion is that for over five hundred years 
biographies of Columbus were based exclusively upon family 
propaganda: the writings of Columbus himself, the History and 
the paraphrase of the Log by his friend Las Casas, the Life, 
supposed to have been written by his son Ferdinand, and pub- 
lished in Venice through the efforts of his degenerate grandson 
Luis the year before Luis died an exile in Africa — a publication 
by which Luis may possibly have hoped to retrieve his fortunes. 

Passing to the English colonization of America, we are con- 
fronted with the familiar fact that for three hundred years the 
early history of Virginia was based upon the voluminous adver- 
tisements that John Smith wrote in recommendation of himself 
in furtherance of his search for employment — advertisements 
that ranged all the way from a claim to having slain single- 
handed at the tender age of twenty-two all the champions of an 
entire Turkish army to having saved Virginia. It was not 
until 1860 that the truth of the Pocahontas story was first ques- 
tioned by Charles Deane ard not until 1867 that Henry Adams 
took up the cudgels and completely demolished it. The Poca- 
hontas story is important only as a test of Smith’s credibility. 
In spite of its disproof, Smith’s writings continued to be ac- 
cepted as a source of Virginia history until the publication in 
1890 of Alexander Brown’s Genesis of the United States. Mr. 
Fiske, with his penchant for the rehabilitation of tarnished repu- 
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tations, valiantly came to the rescue and restored the Smith 
tradition in the popular mind, with the result that the school 
books still tell us that slavery was introduced into Virginia by 
the wicked Dutch. Smith was undoubtedly in many ways a use- 
ful man but too much given to romancing in his own interest to be 
accepted as a reliable source of history. 

The Puritans have been subjected to so much excoriation in 
recent years that it is unnecessary to criticize them further. 
Their literature was the propaganda of a party that was both 
religious and political. Many years ago John Gilmary Shea 
wrote: 

‘*New England has framed not only her own history, but to a 
great extent the whole history of this country as it is generally 


read and popularly understood. . . Schools made New Eng- 
landers a reading and writing people, and no subject was more 
palatable than themselves. . . The consequence is that the 


works on New England history exceed those of all other parts of 
the country.’’? 

The question is not whether the Puritans were good or bad, 
jovial or solemn, sober or drunk, but whether they were right or 
wrong; and the verdict must be that they were wrong, that they 
did not make for progress. It was the little separatist band 
planted at Plymouth and such notorious heretics as Roger Wil- 
liams who leavened the loaf, brought about the separation of 
church and state, and established democracy in both. But it 
little behooves us who in recent years have pursued a policy of 
excluding dissentients quite as ruthlessly as did the Puritans 
and with far less excuse, to be over severe in criticism of their 
intolerance. It is somewhat doubtful whether the treatment of 
men who criticize the existing social order or refuse to conform 
to it is much milder than it ever was. 

For a full century the history of the American revolution was 
based upon propaganda. A striking example of this is the pop- 
ular conception of the Boston massacre, a street brawl between 
common soldiers and town roughs, an event of such slight im- 
portance that it was followed by two years of peace and the 

2‘‘Puritanism in New England,’’ in the American Catholic quarterly review, 


9: 70, quoted in Narrative and critical history of America (edited by Justin Winsor 
— Boston and New York, 1884-1889), 5: 162 n. 
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popular leaders defended the soldiers without apparent loss of 
prestige. But to save the failing revolutionary cause from 
utter collapse, the leaders christened the event with a high sound- 
ing name and initiated an annual celebration of its anniversary 
with the result that they so magnified its importance that even 
so careful a writer as Mr. Lecky expressed the opinion that 
‘*Few events contributed more to bring on the Revolution than 
this unfortunate affair.’’ It is doubtful whether it will ever 
be possible to develop in America a true conception of our revo- 
lution in the face of the declaration of independence, which 
prejudices the American child at the most impressionable age. 
The declaration was the climax of our propaganda, an appeal to 
passion after the appeal to reason had failed, designed to raise 
recruits for war and to fire them with the fighting spirit. It 
voiced a political theory long since discarded and its main charge 
was historically untrue. In recent years the charge that the 
American revolution was the work of the ‘‘German Geo: iif 
and his Prussianized court’’ has been revived in the interes: o! 
an Anglo-American entente. No one can be more eager than | 
to establish cordial relations with Great Britain upon a per- 
manent basis, but no good can come of an attempt to raise such a 
superstructure upon a false foundation. 

The best characterization of the American revolution that I 
ever ran across was given by Matthew Arnold in one of his 
essays. ‘‘The merit of the Americans,’’ he said, ‘‘was not of 
oppressed men rising against tyrants but rather of sensible 
young people getting rid of stupid and overweening guardians 
who misunderstood and mismanaged them.’’* The policy that 
produced the revolution was initiated by one party and carried 
out by the other, with the support of the bulk of public opinion 
in England. It is rather a curious fact that the opposition to 
coercion was stronger in the house of lords than in the house of 
commons. The fault of George III consisted in an exceptional 
obstinacy after the issue was joined —an obstinacy that was 
quite as much British asGerman. The break came because facts 
had outrun the theory of the British constitution, as facts always 
outrun constitutions, and the British government was not far- 
sighted enough to anticipate the course of history by more than 


8 Civilization in the United States (Boston, 1888), 116. 
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half a century, as no government ever is. But upon the basis of 
propaganda we have built up a tradition of exceptional tyranny 
and exceptional stupidity whereas in fact whatever tyranny 
and stupidity existed were perfectly normal. How little we 
learned from our revolution is evidenced by our inability to 
realize that minor nations have as little relish now for being 
organized in the interest of our commerce, our strategy and our 
kultur as we had for the same thing more than a hundred years 
ago; and it usually happens that those who are most loud in 
praise of our own revolution are strongest in condemnation of 
any sort of revolution at the present day. 

An interesting side light upon the extent to which the point of 
view is likely to affect the judgment is afforded by comparing 
the opinions respecting Lord North’s conciliatory resolution 
and Lincoln’s proposal for compensated emancipation. Lord 
North proposed to forbear the levy of taxes in any colony which 
should make provision for the common defense and for the sup- 
port of the civil government and the administration of justice. 
In England Burke stigmatized the proposal as ‘‘ransom by auc- 
tion’’ and in America the continental congress denounced it as 
an ‘‘insidious’’ measure designed to ‘‘deceive the world’’ and to 
‘‘lull us into a fatal security.’’ American historians have gen- 
erally taken this view of it, but when Lincoln proposed compen- 
sated emancipation in the hope of detaching the border states 
and weakening the south Mr. Rhodes says that he ‘‘exhibited 
enlightened statesmanship.’’ 

The most prominent of American families is doubtless the 
Adams family, a prominence that it has achieved not only by its 
abilities but by the most elaborate propaganda. I pass over the 
recollections of John Adams, which formed so large a part of 
our earlier histories and biographies. The diary of John Quincy 
Adams has been an invaluable source of information, but along 
with the useful data we have incorporated into our history 
many of his exaggerated suspicions of his contemporaries. So 
great did the tradition of John Quincy Adams become that all 
our histories tell us that he won the Amistad case as a result of 
his having been interested in it. But if you will turn to the case 
in the Supreme court reports, you will find that the reporter ex- 
presses his regret at not having received the argument of Mr. 
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Adams in time for inclusion in the Report but adds that the 
omission is less serious since the points raised by him were not 
considered by the court — a statement that will be verified by a 
comparison of the opinion with Adams’ argument as he after- 
ward published it.* The Amistad case was won by Roger Sher- 
man Baldwin, a representative of a family distinguished through 
three generations but one that has been less widely advertised.° 

The great History by Henry Adams appears upon close exam- 
ination to be an elaborate brief in defense of the political conduct 
of John Quincy Adams, a defense that he began with the publica- 
tion of New England federalism. Is it possible that so keen a 
mind as that of Henry Adams would have found in Napoleon’s 
order to seize Texas a proof that it was part of Louisiana, had 
he not subconsciously desired to substantiate the claim that his 
grandfather had made? Whoever before found in an order of 
Napoleon’s to seize anything a proof that it belonged to him? 
The Adams family has produced many very able, if not always 
amiable, men who have rendered distinguished service to their 
country, but I cannot help thinking that they have taken them- 
selves too seriously and that they would occupy somewhat less 
space in our history but for their extensive propaganda. 

I can barely allude to the most extraordinary achievement of 
propaganda in our history and that is the general acceptance of 
the claim that Mareus Whitman saved Oregon — a claim which 
Professor Edward G. Bourne and Mr. William I. Marshall dis- 
proved twenty years ago but which is nevertheless still rampant 
in certain sections of the country. In its extreme form the story 
claimed that Whitman reached Washington just in time to pre- 
vent Webster from trading Oregon to Ashburton for a ‘‘cod- 
fishery’’ in spite of the fact that Whitman did not visit Wash- 
ington until the year after the Ashburton treaty was concluded. 
It is popularly believed, as a result of the campaign slogan 
‘‘fifty-four, forty,’’ that all of Oregon was in dispute between 
Great Britain and the United States. Seven times the United 

4 Argument of John Quincy Adams before the supreme court of the United States, 
in the case of the United States, appellants, vs. Cinque and others, Africans, captured 


in the schooner Amistad, by Lieut. Gedney, delivered on the 24th of February and 1st 
of March, 1841 (New York, 1841). 


5 Argument of Roger 8S. Baldwin of New Haven before the supreme court of the 


United States in the case of the United States, appellants, vs. Cinque and others, 
Africans, of the Amistad (New York, 1841). 
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States had offered to settle the Oregon boundary upon the line 
of the forty-ninth parallel and as often Great Britain had stood 
for the line of the Columbia river. We could not therefore rea- 
sonably claim anything north of the forty-ninth parallel and 
Great Britain could not claim anything south of the Columbia. 
The only part of Oregon really in dispute was therefore be- 
tween the Columbia and the forty-ninth parallel, and that part 
of Oregon Whitman never reached. 

No issue ever stirred the passions of the American people to 
such depths as the slavery controversy and as a result no part 
of our history has been based in so great a degree upon partisan 
propaganda. It was originally embodied in such books as Wil- 
son’s Rise and fall of the slave power, which have been exten- 
sively used as sources. It was practically the sole basis of 
von Holst and it reappears in milder form in the pages of Mr. 
Rhodes. The conventional statement of the economics of slav- 
ery was derived from Cairnes’s Slave power, a book published 
in England in the early years of the civil war by an @ priori 
economist for the purpose of checking the British movement for 
intervention, and it was not until the recent studies of Alfred 
H. Stone and Ulrich B. Phillips that its deductions were correct- 
ed. The history of the annexation of Texas and the supposed 
Houston plot was drawn by von Holst from the violently parti- 
san speech that John Quincy Adams made in his filibuster 
against the first annexation movement.® And here let me say 
parenthetically that I cannot accept the counter doctrine of the 
Texas school of historians. It does not follow from the fact that 
slavery was not the cause of the Texan revolution and from the 
fact that it delayed rather than hastened annexation, that slav- 


ery was not nevertheless one of the fundamental causes of an- 
nexation. 


6 Speech of John Quincy Adams, of Massachusetts, upon the right of the people, 
men and women, to petition; on the freedom of speech and of debate in the house of 
representatives of the United States; on the resolutions of seven state legislatures, and 
the petitions of more than one hundred thousand petitioners, relating to the anneza- 
tion of Texas to this union (Washington, 1838). 

I do not mean to disparage the antislavery movement but merely to show that the 
testimony of violent partisans cannot be accepted as conclusive. Professor Allen 
Johnson has recently shown in his article, ‘‘ The constitutionality of the fugitive slave 
acts,’’ in the Yale law journal, 31: 161-182, that the charge that the fugitive slave 
law was unconstitutional was without foundation. 
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Mr. Rhodes doubtless intended to be impartial but in cases in 
which he seems to have entertained preconceived opinions or 
personal aversions he has failed to overcome his prejudices. He 
is especially unfair in his treatment of Stephen A. Douglas and 
this is the more difficult to explain since Douglas and Mr. 
Rhodes’ father, Daniel P. Rhodes, were strong personal friends. 
Douglas frequently visited the elder Rhodes in Cleveland and, 
although not actually related, the two men called each other 
cousin.’ Daniel P. Rhodes supported Douglas for the presi- 
dential nomination in 1860; and when Douglas died his estate 
passed into the hands of Mr. Rhodes as executor and, as it hap- 
pened, never came out. When Douglas’ sons came of age they 
brought suit against James Ford Rhodes for a settlement of the 
estate and eventually recovered $30,000. It would be an inter- 
esting matter for speculation whether Mr. Rhodes’ treatment 
of Douglas may not have been unconsciously colored by this 
unfortunate controversy. 

I may perhaps be permitted to refer to some of the little 
things that I have tried to do. The only one that I conceive to 
be of real importance is the vindication of Douglas from the 
partisan slander that he repealed the Missouri compromise for 
the purpose of winning southern support for the presidency and 
the presentation of his real purpose in its stead. I do not claim 
that Douglas was altogether blameless, since he used the slavery 
controversy as a smoke screen to cover his real purpose, which 
he could not otherwise have accomplished. I regret that I have 
not yet been able to complete for publication a full statement of 
all the evidence upon this question. I once briefly summarized 
the congressional side of it in an address before the State histor- 
ical society of Wisconsin.’ Professor P. O. Ray later replied in a 
paper *° in which he was very clever at argument but very care- 
less about his facts. As an example of his carelessness I may 


7 Douglas’ grandmother married Rhodes’ grandfather. Both were second mar- 
riages and Douglas and Rhodes were descended from the first marriages. 

8 This information was furnished to me by Douglas’ grandson, Martin F. Doug- 
las, esquire, of Greensboro, North Carolina. See N. P. Iglehart, History of the 
Douglas estate (Chicago, 1869). 

9‘*Genesis of the Kansas-Nebraska act,’’ in Wisconsin historical society, Pro- 
ceedings, 1912 (Madison, 1913), 69-86. 

10‘*The genesis of the Kansas-Nebraska act,’’ in American historical association, 
Annual report, 1914 (Washington, 1916), 1: 259-280. 
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mention his contradiction of my statement that the democratic 
platform of 1856 contained a plank in favor of a Pacific rail- 
way,” citing the well known works of Stanwood and Cooper, in 
both of which, as it happens, in printing the platform that par- 
ticular plank was omitted. The error would be unimportant 
were it not significant of Professor Ray’s failure to gauge the 
strength of the movement for a Pacific railroad. 

It is sometimes said that it is safer to follow the judgment 
of Douglas’ contemporaries than the new fangled theory of a 
latter day college professor. But in the first place nothing is 
more unreliable than the judgment of contemporaries upon is- 
sues that become the subject of violent partisan controversy 
and in the second place some of Douglas’ contemporaries knew 
perfectly well what his real purpose was. Douglas’ most inti- 
mate political friend was James W. Sheahan, from 1854 to 1860 
the editor of his newspaper organ, The Chicago Times, and the 
author of the campaign Life of Douglas that was laid upon the 
desk of every member of the Charleston convention when that 
bc«#*:ssembled. After Douglas’ death, Mr. Sheahan was in- 
vited to deliver a memorial address at the old University of 
Chicago, which Douglas had founded; and in that address, de- 
livered on July 3, 1861, he said: 


In 1850, the compromise bills of that year . . . were passed. 
California had been acquired, and a road to the Pacific was indispensable. 
In 1854, the immense tract of territory, now known as Nebraska and 
Kansas, was closed, by law, to emigration and to travel. Like a huge 
block, it barred the natural pathway to the Pacific. The South was 
pressing a railroad from Memphis, and south-westerly across the con- 
tinent. Mr. Douglas wanted a fair chance to have that railroad lead 
from the north, where it could find communication through Chicago to 
the Atlantic. Our railroads had already reached the Mississippi, and 
others were projected, extending to the Missouri. He wanted Nebraska 
and Kansas opened, and the country made free to the enterprise of the 
north. . . That was the motive for organizing these territories — 

11I said ‘‘both platforms,’’ referring to the democratic and republican plat- 
forms, as I regarded the whigs as negligible in this campaign. On account of con- 
stitutional scruples, the democratic platform referred to the road as a ‘‘military 
and postal road,’’ but Buchanan called it the ‘‘ Pacific railway’’ in a letter written 
during the campaign, in his inaugural address, and in his first annual message. See 
John P. Davis, The Union Pacific railway; a study in railway politics, history, and 
economics (Chicago, 1894), 72-76. 
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a motive having its origin in the desire to benefit the whole nation and 
especially to give the northwest a fair opportunity to compete for the 
commerce of the great. east. 

As the corner-stone of this University was laid under an malediction 
upon the Nebraska bill and its living author, I have thought it not inap- 
propriate that in burying the illustrious dead beneath its monumental 
towers, a record of the motive should be placed where posterity may find 
that and the malediction together.'? 


There are some students who are hospitable to the theory that 
railroad interests prompted the repeal of the Missouri compro- 
mise, who nevertheless cannot rid their minds of the notion that 
Douglas was also bidding for southern support for the presi- 
dency or, as they express it, that he was ‘‘trying to carry water 
upon both shoulders.’’ The idea is untenable. If the repeal 
had been a bid for southern support, he would have proposed 
it in the first place instead of waiting until his hand was forced 
by Dixon. By the Kansas-Nebraska act Douglas jeopardized 
the support of the south, since he would instantly have lost it if 
his real motive had been discovered. 

Another example of the incorporation of partisan propaganda 
in our history is the statement in practically all of our standard 
histories and school textbooks that the English bill offered Kan- 
sas an exceptionally large grant of land as an inducement to 
accept the Lecompton constitution. Now the fact is absolutely 
certain that Kansas was not offered an exceptional grant of land 
but that the large grant demanded by the ordinance annexed to 
the Lecompton constitution was cut to the exact amount that was 
granted to states, before and subsequent to that time, upon their 
admission to the union, and that this fact was made perfectly 
clear in the debates on the bill.** Here is an easily ascertainable 
fact that has been misstated for over three quarters of a cen- 
tury. It is entirely different from a question of motive, which 
is often difficult to ascertain and about which there may be room 
for difference of opinion. 


12 James W. Sheahan, Eulogy on Stephen A. Douglas (Chicago, 1861), 16-18. 
This address, except for some unimportant paragraphs, was reprinted as ‘‘ Stephen 
A. Douglas, an eulogy,’’ in the Fergus historical series (no. 15 —Chicago, 1881). 
The passages quoted occur on pp. 204-206 of the reprint. 

13 F, H. Hodder, ‘‘Some aspects of the English bill for the admission of Kan- 
sas,’’? in American historical association, Annual report, 1906 (Washington, 1908), 
1: 201-210. 
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The great posthumous fame of John Brown is partly the 
product of propaganda and partly the result of accident. There 
were a number of hot headed abolitionists who went to Kansas 
territory as correspondents for northern newspapers and whose 
chief business was to send back sensational accounts of condi- 
tions that obtained in the territory. These men were naturally 
drawn into Brown’s camp, partly by their sympathies and partly 
by their desire for news. Men who are ‘‘good copy’’ are almost 
always popular with reporters. After Brown’s execution, one 
of these men, James Redpath, published a Life of Captain John 
Brown, which proved a ‘‘best seller’’ during the campaign of 
1860. The next important addition to the literature of John 
Brown was the Life and letters published in 1885 by Frank B. 
Sanborn. Sanborn was an eastern accomplice of Brown’s and 
his book was therefore quite as much a defense of himself as of 
Brown. Finally there was published in 1910 Oswald Garri- 
son Villard’s John Brown: fifty years after. Mr. Villard is 
the grandson of William Lloyd Garrison. Brown was the most 
conspicuous apostle of Garrison’s policy of direct action, and 
Mr. Villard, in his defense of John Brown may have been not 
only following the promptings of his heart but vindicating the 
honor of the family.* A brilliant reply to Mr. Villard was 
written by Hill P. Wilson, unfortunately with too much heat, 
under the title John Brown, soldier of fortune; a critique,"* which 
has been almost ignored by historical scholars. Mr. Wilson en- 
joyed the advantage of a thorough familiarity with the frontier 
and its type of criminals. In his view Brown was a common 
horse thief who used the slavery issue as a cloak to cover his 
nefarious practices. This I know was the opinion at the time of 
some of the free state leaders who knew Brown personally. 

The apotheosis of Brown was undoubtedly worked by the 
accident of the John Brown song. As is well known, the song 
was originally composed in jest in order to badger a man of 
the same name in the Twelfth Massachusetts infantry at Fort 
Warren; * but, being associated in the popular mind with John 

14I do not mean to impugn the motives of any writer but merely to state circum- 
stances that may have influenced his thinking. 

15 Wilson’s book was privately printed in 1913 and published by the Cornhill 


company, Boston, in 1918. 
16 James Beale, A famous war song (printed by the author, Philadelphia [1892]). 
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Brown of Kansas fame,” it became the marching song of the 
northern armies in the early years of the civil war and resulted 
in his canonization. There are three possible theories concern- 
ing Brown. He may have been an insane fanatic, a misguided 
patriot, or a common criminal. Whatever the conclusion as to 
his motives, there is no possible room for doubt as to the result 
of his activities. He was the source of constant embarrassment 
to the free state leaders in Kansas and greatly embittered the 
struggle. The notion that he was the liberator of Kansas is 
the most absurd pretension ever foisted upon a gullible public. 
In the country at large the Pottawatomie murders neutralized 
the advantage that the antislavery party would otherwise have 
derived from Brooks’ brutal assault on Sumner. The attack 
upon Harper’s Ferry greatly widened the breach with the 
south and rendered a peaceful settlement impossible. If Brown 
had succeeded in his purpose of precipitating war upon that 
issue, there can be no doubt that the south would have won and 
the union would have been destroyed. In Lincoln’s phrase: 
‘‘Among freemen there can be no successful appeal from the 
ballot to the bullet and they who take such appeal are sure to 
lose their case and pay the cost.’’ 

As Brown was in large part the product of antislavery prop- 
aganda, so Buchanan was one of its victims. I hold no brief 
for Buchanan. He was not an heroic figure with his prayers and 
his tears, but he did precisely the right thing and the thing 
that was of greatest advantage to the north in temporizing and 
postponing the issue until Lincoln’s inauguration. The long 
discussion of compromise, like Wilson’s notes to Germany, 
which were the subject of so much ridicule, was the one thing 
necessary to convince the people that every peaceable means of 
settlement had been tried and that there was no alternative but 
war. It gained time, and the north was in far greater need of 
time than the south, since it was less united. And finally Bu- 
chanan formulated the exact platform which Lincoln adopted 
in entering upon his administration: he would use the power 


17 Brown is incorrectly called Osawatomie Brown. That designation belonged to 
O. C. Browne, the founder of Osawatomie. Just as the song, originally referring to 
another, was transferred to him, so a name belonging to another has also been trans- 
ferred to him. 
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confided to him to hold, occupy, and possess the public property 
and places belonging to the United States. 

The greatest sufferer from partisan prejudice in our history 
is Andrew Johnson. Most people think of Johnson as a 
drunkard, a belief that was built up on the basis of rumors of 
his overindulgence while he was military governor of Ten- 
nessee and upon the unfortunate circumstances attending his 
inauguration as vice president. Years afterward William M. 
Stewart told in his Reminiscences a lurid story of the maudlin 
condition in which Johnson was found the day after Lincoln’s 
assassination, when the committee waited upon him to adminis- 
ter the oath as president. But it happens that two of the men 
who attended Johnson on that day kept diaries. One was Chief 
Justice Chase, who administered the oath, who reports that they 
found Johnson ‘‘calm but very grave’’ and the other was Sec- 
retary Welles, who says that at cabinet meeting at noon Johnson 
‘deported himself admirably.’’ Rhodes repeats the common 
rumor that Johnson was intoxicated at Cleveland on the ‘‘swing 
round the circle.’? The evidence is, however, conclusive that 
Johnson learned a lesson from sad experience and was a total 
abstainer from the day of his inauguration as vice president.** 

A striking example of injustice to Johnson is the treatment 
of the Johnson-Grant controversy. In no one of the histories 
and in no biography of Grant is there any approach to a fair 
statement of the case. Mr. Rhodes says that ‘‘cutting loose 
from his wiser advisers Johnson proceeded to bungle in char- 
acteristic fashion. First he fastened a quarrel upon General 
Grant. . . . Apparently the source of the misunderstanding 
was that Johnson believed that he had Grant’s promise, in case 
of the Senate’s refusing concurrence in the suspension of Stan- 
ton, to hold on to his office and to force Stanton to have recourse 
to judicial proceedings in an attempt to obtain possession. 

But there was doubtless some other reason for the 
quarrel, otherwise it would have broken out oni the day that 
Grant surrendered the office.’’ Professor Burgess says that 

18Similar charges of intemperance against Webster and aspersions upon his 
private character originated with radical abolitionists after the speech of March 7, 


1850. William C. Wilkinson, Daniel Webster: a vindication, with other historical 
essays (New York, 1911), part second, pp. 95-223. 
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Johnson ‘‘blundered very seriously when he did not accept the 
explanation of General Grant and drop the matter. . . . He 
thought that Grant had deceived him and he resolved to have 
it out with him.’’ Now if Mr. Rhodes and Professor Bur- 
gess had read the correspondence with an open mind and 
any degree of care, they would have learned that Johnson did 
‘‘drop the matter,’’ that it was General Grant who ‘‘fastened 
the quarrel’’ and ‘‘insisted on having it out’’ and that the 
‘‘other reason’’ for the final breach was Grant’s defiance 
of the president’s orders, and that it was not until Grant 
had sent the infamous letter (drafted in the main by Raw- 
lins, who was trying to make Grant president in order to 
get the office of secretary of war for himself) in which he said 
that he had accepted the war office only in order to thwart 
the president’s purposes, that Johnson finally presented the 
damning proof of Grant’s tergiversation. TU have selected this 
particular episode because the evidence is so easily accessible 
and so clear that he who runs may read.”® 

It is one of the unhappy consequences of war that its par- 
tisan slogans ring in the ears and warp the judgment so that 
men are unable to think straight for generations afterward. 
The tradition of a ‘‘senatorial cabal’’ is, still strong and the 
echoes of ‘‘Hang Jeff Davis’’ still reverberate, and it is small 
wonder, under all the circumstances, that gross injustice was 
done to Andrew Johnson. As it was after our civil war, so is 
it now in the years following the great world war. It is still 
too early to fix the direct responsibility for that terrible conflict 
but we shall not make much progress until we come to realize 
that all were responsible who created the conditions that made 
the war possible. From these conditions President Wilson 
hoped to rescue the world by establishing a new world order. 
Unable to secure just terms of peace for the vanquished he 
created the machinery that was intended to readjust the terms 
as passion cooled and to prevent the recurrence of any sucb 

19 One would like to think well of Grant. His worst mistakes resulted from 
devotion to old friends who were unworthy of him. In this case Rawlins paid the 
penalty by dying of tuberculosis at Washington while secretary of war. Perhaps he 
might have lived had he accepted the post in Arizona that Grant pressed upon him. 

Frederic Bancroft sounded the first note in Johnson’s defense in 1885; and John 


Sherman in 1895 and Horace White in 1913 were candid enough to confess that they 
had misjudged Johnson and that his plan of reconstruction would have been wiser. 
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frightful catastrophe. His only alternative was to withdraw 
from the negotiation and that was not a possible alternative. 
Had he chosen it, not only would he have abandoned the 
possibility of saving the world but he would have been over- 
whelmed by a storm of abuse even greater than was visited 
upon Andrew Johnson. No one claimed that the covenant of 
the league was perfect. It would have served, just as our ar- 
ticles of confederation served, until something better could be 
provided. The important point is that it was a step in advance 
and by rejecting it we lost ground that it nay take a century 
to recover 

The crganization of propaganda against the league went 
further than it has ever gone before. Not only were Mr. Wil- 
son’s character and purposes misrepresented but the larger 
part of the newspaper press and practically the whole of the 
periodical and book publishing press were closed to his defense 
either by formal or tacit agreement.” Mr. Wilson fell before the 
combined attack of the radicals and the reactionaries, just as 
Lincoln would have fallen but for the military successes of the 
summer of 1864. There is a brilliant chapter in Professor Cole’s 
volume in the Centennial history of Illinois in which he sum- 
marizes the criticism of Lincoln in his own state in the campaign 
of 1864, and the parallel between it and the criticism of Wilson 
in the campaign against the league of nations is most striking. I 
asked Professor Cole why he had not drawn that parallel and 
he told me that he had done so but that he could not get the 
article published anywhere in the country. The league was 
defeated by a combination of honest provincialism, narrow par- 
tisanship, pro-Germanism, and Sinn Fein. The German vote 
was the unkindest cut of all, since it was partly for the purpose 
of securing justice to Germany that the league was devised. 
There were doubtless narrow minds and timid souls, bound by 
the traditions of the last century, who were honestly opposed 
to the league; but what shall we think of the republican politi- 
cians who were committed to a league in principle until they 
saw in its acceptance the danger of a party disadvantage and 
then betrayed the cause of civilization for thirty pieces of silver? 

20 Doubleday, Page and company appear to have been the only publishers willing 


to issue books favorable to Wilson. The only exception, so far as noted, is the pub- 
lication of Creel’s The world, the war, and Wilson, by Harper and brothers. 
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And now the present administration is trying to recover an in- 
significant part of the ground that has been lost with its four- 
power pact, five-power pact, and all the other power pacts that 
will be necessary to take the place of the one world pact that we 
might have had. 

In this rapid review I have been able to indicate only a few 
of the points in which our history has been discolored by prop- 
aganda of various kinds. Every age rewrites the history of 
the past from new points of view, upon the basis of new material 
and of a revaluation of old material. It is a mistake to think of 
the science of history, if you call it a science, as old. It is new, 
newer than most of the sciences. It is only in recent years that 
there has been any scientific criticism of sources and impartial 
weighing of evidence. It seems to me clear that there is great 
need of a thorough reéxamination of the sources upon which 
our history has been based. This task will devolve upon the 
rising generation of historical scholars, who will be free from 
the prepossessions that unconsciously controlled the older writ- 
ers. And I venture the prediction that when, after the mist of 
controversy has lifted and the poison gas of propaganda has 
rolled away, the history of the last decade is written, Woodrow 
Wilson will rank with Washington and Lincoln as a national 
hero and in world history will occupy a place not open even to 
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THE POLITICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PENSION 
QUESTION, 1885-1897 ? 


The period when the pension question excited the greatest 
interest in national politics was during the eighties and nine- 
ties. This was the time of transition from the declining issues 
of the civil war and reconstruction to the dominance of newer 
economic questions. Until these new issues forced themselves 
upon the attention of the public and of political leaders, local 
or personal matters held a position of greater prominence than 
at times when the public was aroused over questions of real 
national importance. For lack of more worthy competitors the 
ever-present ‘‘pork barrel’’ attained a position of undue emi- 
nence.” From this convenient receptacle of the public funds 
congressmen extracted increasing appropriations for rivers and 
harbors and public buildings, and much greater amounts for 
pensioning veterans of the civil war, to the advancement of their 
own political fortunes and to the disgust of many thoughtful 
observers. 

The confusion in polities at a time when the voting strength 
of the two main parties was evenly balanced was reflected in 
the divided party control of the government. During most of 
this period party measures passed by one house of congress 
were sure to be killed in the other or to be vetoed by the presi- 
dent.2 There resulted a relatively large amount of debate that 
was a mere sparring for party advantage, without expectation 
that legislation would result from it. In these debates, pensions 
played an important part.* Moreover, the quadrennial change 


1 This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Mississippi valley historical 
association at Madison, Wisconsin, April 15, 1921. 

2Davis R. Dewey, National problems, 1885-1897 (New York, 1907), 3; Robert M. 
La Follette, La Follette’s autobiography, a personal narrative of political experience 
(Madison, Wisconsin, 1913), 86; James Bryce, The American commonwealth (Lon- 
don, 1888), 1: 141. 

3 Frederic L. Paxson, The new nation (The riverside history of the United States, 
vol. 4 — New York, 1915), 77. 

4See Edward Stanwood, A history of the presidency from 1798 to 1897 (Boston 
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in the control of the presidency afforded each party an oppor- 
tunity to investigate and to advertise the misdeeds of the other 
in the pension bureau. 

From 1884 to 1896 the platforms of the national parties 
showed unusual interest in pensions. During this period, most 
of the minor parties adopted pension planks. Some of these 
parties were organized about a single dominant issue, and when 
they mentioned other subjects it was only those considered most 
vital. The prohibitionist pension planks were especially sig- 
nificant of the intensity of the issue. If the amount of space 
allotted to various subjects in campaign textbooks may be 
taken as a rough indication of their effectiveness in winning 
votes, pensions were for a time the issue second in importance. 
In 1884 the republican textbook devoted more pages to pensions 
and the soldiers than to any other subject except the tariff. 
This was true of both republican and democratic campaign books 
in 1885.° 

The period of the Cleveland and Harrison administrations, 
therefore, offers perhaps the best opportunity to study the forces 
that caused the development of the pension system. These 
forces include: (1) the soldier vote; (2) the Grand army of the 
republic; (3) the civil war sentiment and tradition that persisted 
in the north; (4) the Washington claim agents; (5) the soldier 
press; (6) the pension politicians; and (7) the relation of pen- 
sions to the tariff question. 

In 1885 there were a million and a half survivors of the union 
armies, most of them in the northern states.° In New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois they were twelve or 
fifteen per cent of the males of voting age. Only about one- 
sixth of them received pensions.’ They constituted a political 
and New York, 1898), 419. For an excellent example of this sort of debate, see 
the debates on the pension appropriation bill, H. R. 5201, in Congressional record, 49 
congress, 1 session, especially pp. 1792 ff., 1967 ff., 2011 ff., and 2045 ff. 

5 The republican campaign text-book for 1884 (compiled by George F. Dawson — 
New York, 1884); The republican campaign text-book for 1888 (compiled by George 
F. Dawson — New York, 1888); The campaign text-book of the democratic party of 
the United States for the presidential election of 1888 (New York, 1888). 

6 For the statistics upon which these statements are based, see Report of the 
commissioner of pensions, 1890, p. 12; Congressional record, 51 congress, 1 session, 

. 1797. 
: 7 About twelve per cent im 1890, assuming that the distribution of the total num- 
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element that had a distinct class consciousness as a result of 
certain common interests, prominent among which was the pen- 
sion question. In a period when elections were decided by small 
majorities, a voting element of these proportions was enough 
to cause serious concern among politicians if it could attain 
reasonable unanimity in regard to what it wanted and if it 
could make its wants known. 

The principal channel through which the wants of the soldiers 
were made articulate was the Grand army of the republic. The 
votes of the national encampment of this order showed better 
than anything else what the comrades of the Grand army and 
the other soldiers desired. From 1881 on, the Grand army 
maintained an active lobby through its committee on pensions, 
which endeavored to procure from congress the legislation ad- 
vocated by the organization. It was assumed by politicians 
that the soldier vote could be attracted by the party that made 
the more liberal grants of pensions, and it seems that a consid- 
erable part of it was so attracted. 

The Grand army claimed to be a nonpolitical organization. It 
had strict rules against the use of the order for partisan pur- 
poses, and its officers made strenuous efforts to enforce them 
with at least technical correctness. But the Grand army could 
not avoid being a force in politics. Its members were voters, 
and while they did not necessarily cast their ballots in their 
capacity as comrades, their connection with the order obviously 
influenced their decisions in many cases when pensions or other 
matters of common interest to old soldiers were political ques- 
tions.° 
ber of ex-soldiers living in these states was in proportion to the distribution of 
pensioners. Eleventh United States census, part 1, Population, 764; Report of the 
commissioner of pensions, 1890, pp. 38-50. 

8 Journal of the sixteenth annual session of the national encampment, Grand 
army of the republic, held at Baltimore, Md., June 21, 22, 23, 1882 (Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, 1882), 871 ff; Robert B. Beath, History of the Grand army of the 


republic. With an introduction by Gen. Lucius Fairchild (New York, 1889), 180- 
182, 224, 225. 

9 Ibid., 29, 101, 120, 142, 242; Robert B. Beath, Grand army blue book (Phila- 
delphia, 1884), 115. The National Tribune, January 11, 1883, commenting upon a 
letter of a correspondent who urged the Grand army to ‘‘fill the places of such 
men as Beck [senator from Kentucky, who is denounced in this paper as a foe 
of the soldiers] with honest and honorable men, who believe in fulfilling the solemn 
contract with the savers of this mighty Republic,’’ said: ‘‘The Grand army is not 
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The point is well illustrated by the predicament of Congress- 
man Warner of Ohio, a democrat, who had difficulty in securing 
reélection in 1884. He maintained that his troubles were due 
to the activities of the republican commissioner of pensions, 
Colonel W. W. Dudley. Colonel Dudley has been described 
as ‘‘a most genial man personally, a brave soldier in the Civil 
War, who left a leg at Gettysburg,’’ but ‘‘an old school poli- 
tician — and practical.’’ His bent for practical politics led him 
to take a leave of absence from the pension bureau in the fall 
of 1884 and to spend two months in Ohio and Indiana managing 
the republican campaign, using his official influence to accom- 
plish the desired result. Many special examiners from the 
pension bureau were ordered to Ohio to assist in the work of 
delivering the soldier vote to the republicans. Democratic ap- 
plicants for pensions later testified before a congressional com- 
mittee that they had voted the republican ticket because Dud- 
ley’s men had given them to understand that their claims would 
not be allowed if they did otherwise.” 

Congressman Grosvenor of Ohio claimed that Dudley’s ac- 
tivities had nothing to do with Warner’s political disaster, but 
that it was due to Warner’s action as chairman of the house 
committee on pensions, bounty, and back pay. The Grand army 
committee on pensions had appeared before Warner’s commit- 
tee, and it claimed to have received assurances from him that 
he favored certain amendments to a bill under consideration 
which were satisfactory to the Grand army. When the bill was 
reported, it was not altogether what the Grand army wanted. 
Grosvenor submitted for printing in the Congressional record 
letters, dated September 8, 1884, from three other members of 
the G. A. R. committee, General Wagner, General Merril, and 
Corporal Tanner. Tanner’s letter concluded: 


Gentlemen like Mr. WarNER must be taught that it is not to prove 
safe to play with soldiers’ interests in the committee-rooms and on the 
floor of the House. 


a political organization, and we trust will never become one; but individual members 
are at liberty to think and vote as they please, and it would indeed be strange 
if they did not cast their ballots against those who persistently and maliciously 
slander them.’’ 

10 La Follette, Autobiography, 78; John W. Oliver, History of the civil war mili- 
tary pensions 1861-1885 (University of Wisconsin, Bulletin no. 884, History series, 
vol. 4, no. 1 — Madison, 1917), 109-116. 
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Every old soldier in that Congressional district owes it to the large 
number of his needy and suffering comrades in the country at large who 
look to us for assistance to make an example of WARNER and terminate 
his Congressional career now. 

Hoping that result will be accomplished and earnestly advising every 
old soldier to participate in bringing it about, 

I am, very truly yours, 
Jas. TANNER." 


The date and contents of these letters indicate that they were 
written for use in the election of 1884. It was being realized, 
as General Benjamin F. Butler told the Grand army in 1890, 
that if the old soldiers would act together, they could ‘‘make 
politicians dance like peas on a hot shovel.’’** In spite of 
the earnest efforts of many of the best members to save the 
order from becoming involved in politics, and in spite of a cer- 
tain technical conformity to this ideal, the assertion that the 
Grand army of the republic was in no sense a political organi- 
zation was entirely misleading. 

In 1888 the service pension element that represented the 
selfish class interests of the soldiers gained control of the 
Grand army, and from this time on it engaged in expleiting 
the public esteem for the veterans to obtain largesses from the 
public treasury. The development of pension activity by the 
Grand army was contemporaneous with a rapid growth of 
membership, from 60,678 in 1880 to 269,689 in 1885, and 427,981 
in 1890. At the latter date about one-third of the survivors 
of the war were members. No doubt this growth was caused in 
part by interest in the increasing activity of the organization 
in regard to pensions.* 

11 Congressional record, 49 congress, 1 session, pp. 2045-2046. 

12 Unofficial proceedings in connection with the twenty-fourth national encamp- 
ment of the Grand army of the republic, held in Boston, Aug. 11-16, 1890 (Boston, 
1891), 205. 

18 Journal of the fifteenth annual session of the national encampment, Grand 
army of the republic, held at Indianapolis, Ind., June 15th and 16th, 1881 (Philadel- 
phia, 1881), 761; Journal of the nineteenth annual session of the national encamp- 
ment, Grand army of the republic, Portland, Maine, June 24th and 25th, 1885 (Toledo, 
Ohio, 1885), 51; Journal of the twenty-second annual session of the national en- 
campment, Grand army of the republic, Columbus, Ohio, September 12th, 18th and 
14th, 1888 (Minneapolis, 1888), 190; Journal of the twenty-fourth annual session of 
the national encampment, Grand army of the republic, Boston, Mass., August 13th 
and 14th, 1890 (Detroit, 1890), 19. 
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The persistence of civil war traditions and sentiments through 
this period led many citizens other than the soldiers to think and 
feel in terms of the war as much as the soldiers themselves did. 
Throughout the northern states a large part of the public be- 
lieved in giving the veterans what they wanted so far as the 
means of the government enabled it to do so. Appeals to the 
soldier vote were all the more effective because of the response 
to them by other classes of citizens. The feeling that the men 
who had saved the nation deserved well of the public led not 
only to liberal grants of pensions, but also to the election of 
soldiers to office out of all proportion to their numbers. In the 
forty-ninth congress, elected in 1884, more than a third of the 
representatives from the northern and border states were union 
veterans.’* In such a congress matters of interest to the soldiers 
were likely to receive plenty of attention. 

The effect of the sentimental side of the pension question 
appeared in the working theory of pension legislation adopted 
by congress. Congressional orators of the eighties and later 
were accustomed to assert that the particular laws that they 
advocated were required to satisfy the terms of a contract made 
with the soldiers when they enlisted. At the end of the war, 
so one version of the argument ran, the government had two 
kinds of creditors: the soldiers, who had risked their lives, and 
the bondholders, who had risked merely their money. Tables 
were produced comparing the amounts paid to bondholders with 
the amounts paid to pensioners, to show that the soldiers had 
not received their due.** This so-called contract had consisted 

14 Congressional directory, 49 congress, 1 session. Where the biographies in the 
Directory are incomplete, the Congressional biographical dictionary has been used. 

15 In a single session of congress, one form or another of this argument was used 
by Senator Teller, formerly secretary of the interior, Congressional record, 49 con- 
gress, 1 session, p. 4504; by Senator Hoar, ibid., 1549; by Senator Blair, ibtd., 
4460; by Representative William McKinley, ibid., 6024; by Representative Town- 
shend, ibid., 1793, and by others. In the Report of the commissioner of pensions, 
1885, p. 57, a table is printed to show that the soldiers had been underpaid; since 
the war they had received less than $800,000,000, while the bondholders had received 
more than $2,200,000,000. Secretary of the interior L. Q. C. Lamar, referring to 
this table, said: ‘‘So long as the premium paid to those who contributed the money 
exceeds that paid to the defenders of the country, I think the complaint of excessive 


pensions is not well founded.’’ Report of the secretary of the interior, 1885, in 
House executive documents, 49 congress, 1 session, no. 1, part 5, p. 57. 
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of nothing more than the informal assurances by orators, the 
press, or other organs of popular expression, that the injured 
soldiers and the dependents of the slain would be cared for by 
the government.** If the people had made promises, perhaps 
the people’s representatives were under a certain moral obliga- 
tion to fulfill them, but to call this sort of thing a contract was 
absurd. The supreme court held that a pension was merely a 
gratuity which the government might modify or revoke at will.’’ 
Yet the idea that more and greater pensions were a contractual 
obligation, or at least that they were necessary to pay the ‘‘debt 
of gratitude’’ due the soldiers, was so frequently expressed in 
congress and by so many prominent public men, that it seems 
to have been the dominant theory upon which congress acted.* 
It was therefore much more important in determining the course 
of pension legislation than the legal theory was. 

The selfish interests of the soldiers who wanted pensions, the 
kindly sympathy of other soldiers for their unfortunate com- 
rades who needed assistance, and the gratitude of the public to 
the veterans, were exploited by self-seeking individuals who 
hoped to profit by additional pension legislation. The claim 
agents, whose fees depended upon extension of the laws and 

16 President Hayes, in a private letter explaining his reasons for signing the 
arrears of the pension act of 1879, said: ‘‘ That act was required by good faith. The 
soldiers had the pledge of the Government and the people. Congress, State Legis- 
latures, messages, the press — everybody assured the soldier that if disabled in line 
of duty he would be pensioned.’’ Charles Richard Williams, The life of Rutherford 
Birchard Hayes, nineteenth president of the United States (Boston and New York, 
1914), 2:338, quoted in Oliver, Civil war pensions, 59-60. See also Congressional 
record, 50 congress, 1 session, p. 3173. If there were any assurances by congress, 
they must have been of an informal nature. If there had been any that were legally 
binding, they would hardly have escaped being quoted in the debates of the eighties. 

17 Digest of United States supreme court reports, 4483; Walton v. Cotton, 19 
Howard, 355; United States ex rel Barnett v. Teller, 107 U. S., 64. Senator Blair 
specifically contradicted the legal theory as follows: ‘‘True, it may be said, and 
often is said, that pensions are a gift, and that they may be conferred, revoked, 
or wholly refused, even after service rendered or disability contracted while the 
law specifically provided for them; but no one can seriously claim this, save on the 
ground that if the nation becomes too poor to carry the burden of taxation, then 
the obligation may be repudiated; just as in like case the individual is discharged 


in bankruptcy, so the state may refuse from necessity to pay its debts.’’ Congres- 
sional record, 49 congress, 1 session, p. 4460. 


18 See Albert Bushnell Hart, National ideals historically traced (The American 
nation, vol. 26— New York, 1907), 281. 
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upon liberal practices of the pension bureau, worked upon the 
Grand army and other soldier organizations. They frequently 
held important offices in the order. They exerted a sinister 
force upon both legislation and administration. The concentra- 
tion of large firms of pension attorneys in the city of Washing- 
ton placed them in a strategic position either to lobby bills 
through congress or to exert pressure upon officials of the 
pension office. The largest firm of this kind was that of George 
K. Lemon. Although Lemon was known to have been concerned 
in the most unsavory scandals in the pension bureau, and al- 
though his activities were repeatedly investigated, he continued 
his work with impunity. The newspapers published in the 
interests of the old soldiers were an important element in influ- 
encing the soldier vote. They were numerous and of various 
kinds, but by far the most important was the Washington 
National Tribune, the official organ of the Grand army. It was 
owned and edited by George E. Lemon, who used it as a means 
of bringing the veterans to want what was good for the business 
of the claim agents. Through these means claim agents worked 
indirectly upon the opinions of the public at large.*® Political 
demagogues advocated extravagant pension laws in order to 
attract the more mercenary part of the soldier vote. They also 
19 Oliver, Civil war pensions, 44, 49-50, 99-101. For the investigations by con- 
gressional committees involving Lemon, see House reports, 48 congress, 2 session, 
no. 2683; 51 congress, 2 session, no. 3732; 52 congress, 1 session, no. 1868. In 1882 
in recognition of Lemon’s services in organizing new posts and in helping comrades 
establish pension claims, the commander in chief of the G. A. R. appointed Lemon 
his aide-de-camp. Journal of the seventeenth annual session of the national encamp- 
ment, Grand army of the republic, Denver, Col., July 25, 1883 (Omaha, Neb., 1883), 
223. The National Tribune was especially active in having petitions to congress 
favoring pension legislation sent from G. A. R. posts. See editorials in every 
number for December, 1884, and January, 1885. It also utilized other soldiers’ 
organizations. In 1887 John McElroy, of the National Tribune staff, presided over 
a meeting of the National association of ex-prisoners of war at Chicago. Clinton 
(Iowa) Weekly Herald, September 29, 1887. Senator Vest said that the flood of 
petitions in favor of pension legislation came not from the soldiers but from the 
claim agents, and that the military organizations of the country were being used by 
these ‘‘legal cormorants’’ to make private fortunes and raids on the treasury. 
Congressional record, 49 congress, 1 session, p. 4502. See also ibid., 49 congress, 
2 session, pp. 2213-2216; Harper’s weekly, 31:934; New York Tribune, February 
8, 1887. The Grand Army Advocate (Des Moines) and the Milwaukee Sunday 
Telegraph are examples of local papers published for the benefit of the veterans. 
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frequently worked up their political fortunes from within the 
Grand army, as comrades or officers of the organization. 

The importance of the pension question was augmented by 
its relation to the tariff. The presence of a surplus in the 
treasury encouraged extravagant expenditures. The surplus 
might have been avoided by a reduction of the taxes, but tariff 
reformers encountered the opposition of two strongly organized 
groups, the protected manufacturers and the soldiers. These 
two sets of interests supplemented each other. If the tariff 
was kept up, the money had to be spent to avoid hoarding the 
circulating medium. Pensions were the largest item in the gov- 
ernment expenditures, and increases were demanded by an im- 
portant political element whose support could presumably be 
bought by the party that was responsible for the larger pension 
appropriations.” 

The republican party was strongest in the region that con- 
tained most of the protected manufacturers and soldiers. The 
party naturally felt strongly the sentimental side of the pension 
question. But the strength of the soldier vote, and the 
relation of pensions to the tariff when the tariff became the 
principal issue, explain why the party went so much farther 
in pension legislation than sentiment alone would have carried 
it. 

The democratic party favored tariff reduction. Northern dem- 
ocrats were embarrassed by a conflict of interests. If they 

20 E. G. Bourne, History of the surplus revenue of 1837 (New York, 1885), 1-2; 
Carman F. Randolph, ‘‘Surplus revenue,’’ in Political science quarterly, 3:234, The 
reports of the secretary of the treasury show that in every year from 1885 to 1897 
pensions were the largest single item in the ordinary expenditures of the government. 
In 1885 they were eighteen per cent of the total. In 1893, the year which, during 
the period under consideration, marked the greatest appropriation both for pensions 
and for all other purposes, they were thirty-five per cent of the total. Report of 
the secretary of the treasury, 1885, p. vi; ibid., 1893, p. xxvii. The ordinary expend- 


itures did not include that part of the surplus applied to the extinguishment of the 
public debt. 

For examples of protectionist speeches on pension bills in congress see Congres- 
sional record, 49 congress, 1 session, pp. 787, 1797, 1798. The attitude of those 
interested primarily in pension increases toward reduction of taxes is illustrated by 
editorials in the National Tribune, December 21, 28, 1882, January 20, 1887, May 
10, 1888. For statements of the alleged advantages of distributing the surplus 
among pensioners see Congressional record, 48 congress, 1 session, pp. 457, 458; 49 
congress, 1 session, p. 4668; Iowa State Register (Des Moines), January 2, 1887. 
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spent money for pensions and so made it more difficult to lower 
the tariff, they might gain the soldier vote but they would 
offend tariff reformers. If they reduced the revenues there 
-would be less money for pensions; this would please the ‘‘free 
traders,’’ but offend the soldiers.** Although northern demo- 
crats did what they could to attract the soldier vote, they worked 
at a disadvantage, and the republicans derived the greater polit- 
ical benefit from this phase of the pension issue. 

Congressmen from the northern states could never remain 
long unconscious of the pension question because routine work 
connected with this subject occupied a very large portion of 
their time. In addition to the necessity of looking up the claims 
of their constituents before the pension bureau, there was the 
work of passing special legislation. A newspaper account of 
the work of the forty-ninth congress, just before the end of the 
first session, showed that forty per cent of the bills introduced 
in the house and fifty-five per cent of those introduced in the 
senate were private pension bills. The business of congress 
was impeded because the calendars were filled with these bills. 
They were usually rushed through at poorly attended sessions 
as fast as the titles could be read, without debate. Many ill- 
considered acts were passed in this way.” 

President Cleveland undertook to examine into the merits of 
these bills so far as possible, and to veto those that he considered 

21 This led democrats to propose various schemes to pay pensions by special 
taxes, the proceeds of which were to be devoted entirely to this purpose; an income 
tax was the favorite method suggested. Congressional record, 49 congress, 1 session, 
pp. 789, 2405, 4072, 4675, 6021, 6024. 

22 Clinton Weekly Herald, August 5, 1886. Senator La Follette states that during 
his congressional service he had to spend from a quarter to a third of his time look- 
ing up pension cases for old soldiers in his district, not including work on private pen- 
sion bills. La Follette, Autobiography, 84. Congressmen were so burdened with 
correspondence relating to pensions that many who could afford it hired private 
secretaries to attend to it. House reports, 52 congress, 1 session, no. 1868, p. xx; 
New York Herald, February 7, 1887. In 1907 William P. Hepburn estimated that he 
had received 50,000 letters relating to pensions during his congressional career. 
John E. Briggs, William Peters Hepburn (Iowa biographical series, edited by 
Benjamin F. Shambaugh—JIowa City, 1919), 168. See also Clinton /Weekly 
Herald, February 23, April 12, June 14, June 28, September 20, 1888; Congressional 
record, 49 congress, 1 session, p. 4504; New York Times, August 7, 12, 1888; 
Fayette County (Iowa) Union, April 10, 17, 1888; A compilation of the messages 
and papers of the presidents, 1789-1897 (edited by James D. Richardson — Wash- 
ington, 1896-1899), 8:437. 
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objectionable. During the first three and a half years of his ad- 
ministration he vetoed 191 and approved 1,369, more than two- 
thirds as many as had been signed by all his predecessors since 
1861. The vetoes were based upon certain definite principles: 
that private pension acts should conform to the same principles 
as the general laws, that they were justifiable only in worthy 
cases lacking in technical proof, that the pension roll should be 
a roll of honor, unsullied by fraud or by the inclusion of un- 
worthy individuals, and that the decisions of the pension bureau 
should stand unless there were strong reasons to the contrary. 
The veto messages can hardly be taken to indicate that Cleve- 
land was hostile or unsympathetic toward the soldiers, but the 
mere fact of the vetoes led to the charge that he was their enemy. 
His criticisms of the slipshod methods of congress and his irén- 
ical remarks about some of the most flagrant cases aroused un- 
necessary opposition.” 

The feeling that Cleveland was the enemy of the veterans was 
aggravated by the veto of the dependent bill in 1887. This was 
a proposition to pension disabled and dependent soldiers wheth- 
er their disabilities originated in the military service or not. 
It had passed both houses by large majorities, supported by all 
the republicans, and by the greater part of the northern and 
border state democrats.** The measure aroused unusual opposi- 
tion from a large part of the republican and independent press 
as well as the democratic newspapers,” and enough northern 
and border state democrats changed their votes to sustain the 
veto.” This checked, for the rest of Cleveland’s term, the move- 
ment to distribute the surplus among the soldiers. 

28 Report of the commissioner of pensions, 1888, p. 6 ff; Messages of the presi 
dents (Richardson ed.), 8: 360, 437, 438, 443, 523, 525, 546; Congressional record, 
49 congress, 2 session, p. 1639. 

24 Ibid., 742-743, 1076, 1638-1639. 

25 See Public opinion, 2:293-397, for a collection of editorial statements about 
the bill and veto. For newspaper comments opposed to the bill and supporting the 
veto, see Chicago Times, February 12, 1887; Chicago Tribune, February, 13, 1887; 
Des Moines Leader, February 18, 22, 1887; Harper’s weekly, 31:142; Nation, 
44: 131, 136; New York Herald, February 12, 13, 21, 1887. For adverse criticisms 
of the veto, see Iowa State Register, February 13, 1887; National Tribune, February 
17, 1887; New York Tribune, February 12, 14, 1887; Philadelphia American, 13: 275. 

26 Congressional record, 49 congress, 2 session, p. 2226. All of the twenty-eigh' 
members who changed their votes from yea to nay were democrats. If the size oi 


the vote was an indication of the congressional estimate of the importance of th 
measure, this was the most important bill during this session of congress. Onl; 
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It did not, however, end Cleveland’s difficulties with the veter- 
ans. The excitement over the dependent bill had hardly sub- 
sided when Cleveland issued an order for the return to the 
southern states of some confederate battle flags that were in the 
possession of the war department. This raised a tempest of dis- 
approval among those who were still willing to fight the war over 
again with verbal weapons. The president was threatened with 
insult if he attended the St. Louis encampment of the G. A. R. 
and he withdrew his previous acceptance of an invitation to 
be present. This affair, said the New York Nation, ‘‘was seized 
with avidity as the occasion for cursing, but the real cause was 
the pension veto. It is a question of dollars and cents that 
stands between the implacables and the President.’’ But there 
are abundant evidences of sectional feeling in many parts of the 
north, independent of pensions, which contributed quite as much 
to the acuteness of the pension question as the vetoes contributed 
to this prejudice. It is doubtful if a republican president who 
stood well with the soldiers could have returned the flags in 1887, 
as Roosevelt did in 1905, without serious opposition. At any rate, 
the flag episode, so far as it tended to throw the soldier vote ints 
the hands of the republicans, had much the same effect upon the 
political future of the pension question as the vetoes had.” 

In the election of 1888 Cleveland was opposed by a soldier 
candidate who assured the veterans of his esteem. Republican 
campaign orators like ‘‘Corporal’’ Tanner went about ‘‘repre- 
senting Cleveland as an inhuman monster and Benjamin Harri- 
son as an angel of mercy carrying a purse hanging mouth down- 
ward.’’ Tanner said afterwards that he had ‘‘plastered Indiana 
with promises’’ that more money would be paid out for pen- 
sions if Harrison won the election.” 
eighteen failed to vote yea or nay. On Morrison’s motion to reconsider the tariff, 
there had been nineteen not voting. IJbid., p. 270. In only two other cases was the 
not voting list less than fifty. This confirms the impression gained from other 
sources that from the point of view of congressional politics the pension question at 


times held a place of importance equal to that of the tariff, and above all other 
subjects. 

27 Donald L. MeMurry, ‘‘The soldier vote in Iowa in the election of 1888,’’ in 
Iowa journal of history and politics, 18: 343 ff.; Nation, 45:21; James Ford 
Rhodes, History of the United States from Hayes to McKinley, 1877-1896 (History 
of the United States from the compromise of 1850, vol. 8 — New York, 1919), 304. 

28 McMurry, ‘‘The soldier vote,’’ in Iowa journal of history and politics, 18: 353; 
New York Times, June 19, October 21, 1889; New York Herald, October 21, 1889. 
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The vote in Indiana was expected to be almost evenly divided, 
and it was in this doubtful state that the pension issue was most 
emphasized. Some observers thought that the ‘‘floating vote,’’ 
easily amenable to corruption, would determine the result, and 
that the party that had more two dollar bills would triumph.” 
Others saw another solution of the difficulty, among them Gen- 
eral Alvin P. Hovey, a candidate for the governorship, and one 
of the group of republican politicians who had made the service 
pension issue the principal means of obtaining their seats in the 
house of representatives.*° He explained to a reporter that the 
soldiers held the balance of power in Indiana. He estimated 
that there were about 70,000 of them in the state, of whom per- 
haps 20,000 had voted for Cleveland in 1884, when the republi- 
cans had a civilian candidate. But, he inquired, ‘‘What can 
they offer as an excuse for voting for the civilian, the pension 
vetoer, against a good soldier [in 1888]?’’ He emphasized the 
need of a soldier to head the state ticket. At the republican 
state convention Hovey was nominated on the first ballot, after 
an orator had described him as the Logan of Indiana, the man 


29 New York Times, October 25, 1888; Chicago Times, October 2, 1888; Nation, 
47: 365. It was in this campaign that the former commissioner of pensions, Colonel 
W. W. Dudley, who had used his bureau as a political machine in 1884, acquired 
further notoriety as ‘‘Blocks of five Dudley’’ because of a part of his letter to 
campaign managers in Indiana which read, ‘‘ Divide the floaters into blocks of five, 
and put a trusted man with the necessary funds in charge of these five, and make 
him responsible that none get away and that all vote our ticket.’’ New York Times, 
October 31, 1888; Chicago Tribune, November 2, 1888. 

30 At the national encampment of the G. A. R. in 1887, in reply to Hannibal 
Hamlin’s assertion that a service pension was unpopular with the country at large, 
Comrade Johnston of Indiana said: ‘‘I may go into the rural districts ° 
and tramp up and down the Wabash valley, taking the soldiers as they come, and 
nine out of every ten, Democrat and Republican, are in favor of a service pension 
bill. . . . Let me give you a little piece of history. The gallant Gen. Hovey of 
Indiana, Captain White of Fort Wayne, and myself represent three districts in 
Indiana, and in each of these districts the majority against us is twelve to fifteen 
hundred. We held a Council of War. We declared in favor of a universal pension. 
Our opponents were foolish enough to fall into the trap and oppose it. Hovey 
earried his district by fourteen hundred majority, Captain White carried his by over 
twelve hundred, and I carried mine by eleven hundred and fifty. When I talk, I 
am talking for the men who represent the rank and file of the Grand Army.’’ 
Journal of the twenty-first annual session of the national encampment, Grand army 
of the republic, St. Louis, Missouri, September 28th, 29th and 30th, 1887 (Milwaukee, 
1887), 231-232. 
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who could ‘‘tear the mask from Courtland C. Matson and show 
the soldiers his hypocrisy.’’ * 

Colonel Matson, the democratic candidate, was the chairman 
of the house committee on invalid pensions. Shortly before the 
democratic convention, while Matson was in Indiana repairing 
his political fences, one of his friends had reported on his behalf 
from this committee a substitute for the so-called ‘‘Grand army 
pension bill’’ that had already passed the senate. The substi- 
tute proposed a service pension of a type that had no chance of 
passing the house. The report that accompanied the bill bore 
all the earmarks of an economical bid for political support. 
The bill contained only a limited application of the principle of 
the per diem service pension, but the report tried to arouse in 
the soldiers great expectations of future democratic legislation 
if the principle of the bill were once established. The house 
then witnessed an auction for the soldier vote of Indiana. Since 
the state platforms of both parties favored service pensions, the 
result seemed to depend upon the attitude of the candidates. 
Matson proposed an expensive measure to pay arrears to pen- 
sioners, and Hovey bid almost everything else in the way of 
extravagant pension legislation that had been thought of at the 
time.** 

The difficult dilemma of northern democrats in regard to the 
pension question now appeared in Matson’s predicament, for he 
had maneuvered himself and his party into an embarrassing 
situation.** The Mills bill for the reduction of the tariff was 
before the house, and its advocates feared pension expendi- 

31 Indianapolis Journal, July 21, August 9, 1888. 

82 House reports, 50 congress, 1 session, nos. 1694, 2120; Congressional record, 
50 congress, 1 session, p. 2969; 51 congress, 1 session, pp. 3171, 4089, 7176, appendix, 
pp. 378-382; National Tribwne, April 19, 26, 1888. 

83 The National Tribune, May 31, 1888, stated Matson’s dilemma very clearly: 

‘*1. He is in favor of the Mills Bill, which proposes to reduce the revenues of 
the Government to an amount only sufficient to meet actual running expenses. 


‘*2. He has reported the Arrears of Pension Bill, which he says will take 
$25,000,000 out of the Treasury. 

**3. If the Mills Bill passes there will be no money with which to pay arrears of 
pensions, or any other increase of the pension roll. 

‘*4, If the Arrears of Pension Bill passes first, the reduction of revenue by the 
Mills bill is simply impossible. 

‘Now, which bill is he in favor of first?’’ 
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tures that would decrease the surplus and the need for tax 
reduction. Matson’s action threatened to put them in a posi- 
tion where they must either endanger tariff reform or vote un- 
equivocally against pension bills.** The Indianapolis Journal 
contrasted Matson’s promises to the soldiers with his meager 
record of performance. ‘‘As chairman,’’ it said, ‘‘he is opposed 
to pension legislation because of his fear of Grover Cleveland, 
but as a candidate he is in favor of it all.’’** Hovey had the 
advantage that his party was in the minority in the house, which 
enabled him to blame the democrats for the failure to pass his 
bills. He promised more, with less reserve, and he won the 
election. 

Harrison carried the state of New York, although Hill, the 
democratic candidate, was elected governor at the same time, a 
situation that led to the charge that Hill was guilty of a corrupt 
bargain. But the New York G. A. R. had been especially active 
in the service pension agitation, and the hostility of the veterans 
to Cleveland, as Professor Glasson has plausibly suggested, 
might have accounted wholly or in part for this result. Through- 
out the north each party made strenuous efforts to prove that it 
was the better friend of the soldiers, with the advantage in 
favor of the republicans so far as the more mercenary part of 
the soldier vote was concerned. It is not at all improbable that 
enough voters were affected in this way to determine the result 
of the election.” 

The republican victory in 1888 brought into power a presi- 
dent and majorities in both houses of congress pledged to do 
something for the soldiers. Harrison appointed as commis- 
sioner of pensions ‘‘Corporal’’ James Tanner, the legless mem- 

34 Chicago Tribune, June 5, June 20, 1888. The republicans maneuvered to get 
Matson’s bill considered and make Matson show his hand. Mills was reported to 
have said that he would rather block the reports of other important committees than 
allow pensions to come up for discussion. 

35 Indianapolis Journal, August 30, 1888. 

36 William Henry Glasson, Federal military pensions in the United States (edited 
by David Kinley, Carnegie endowment for international peace, division of economics 
and history — New York, 1918), 225; Journal of the twenty-second national encamp- 
ment, G. A. B., 1888, 128, 157, 158; MeMurry, ‘‘The soldier vote,’’ in Iowa 
journal of history and politics, 18: 351 ff.; New York Tribune, October 28, Novem- 


ber 4, 1888; New York Times, October 5, 30, November 1, 1888; Indianapolis 
Journal, August 3, October 20, 27, 29, 30, November 1, 3, 5, 6, 1888. 
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ber of the Grand army pension committee. Tanner made the 
mistake of trying to fulfill campaign pledges literally. The 
press was soon full of the efforts of this unbalanced enthusiast to 
convert the pension bureau into a conduit from the treasury to 
the pockets of the veterans. In spite of criticism and warnings 
he promised to persevere, although, he said, he might ‘‘wring 
from the hearts of some the prayer, ‘God help the surplus 
revenue.’ ’’ His irrepressible talkativeness and his insubordi- 
nation soon got him into trouble. ‘‘What could have been more 
indiscreet,’’ inquired a former colleague on the Grand army 
pension committee, ‘‘than the style in which he mounted the 
housetop and summoned the people of the United States to 
watch him while he made the wheels go round, or while he pulled 
a string and dangled the Secretary of the Interior at the other 
end?’’ He was removed after six months in office, but not until 
he had done great damage to his party. His successor, whose 
administration was less noisy and picturesque but in some re- 
spects more scandalous, added to the republican embarrass- 
ment.*’ 

To some reformers Tanner appeared to be only a grotesque 
personification of certain undesirable elements in his party.** A 
speech by President Eliot of Harvard in October, 1889, was a 
significant indication of the effect upon thoughtful and inde- 
pendent voters. He gave three reasons for his change from the 
republican to the democratic party: the republican tariff, the 
civil service records of Cleveland and Harrison, and the repub- 
lican record on pensions. In regard to the last he said: 

I hold it to be a hideous wrong inflicted upon the republic that 
the pension system instituted for the benefit of the soldiers and 
sailors of the United States has been prostituted and degraded by 
the whole series of Republican administrations. As things are, 
Gentlemen, one cannot tell whether a pensioner of the United States 
received an honorable wound in battle or contracted a chronic 
eatarrh twenty years after the war. One cannot tell whether a 


87 Public opinion, 7: 46, 76, 118, 267, 268, 447, 448, 486; Nation, 48: 439, 51: 203, 
238; New York Times, August 3, 4, 10, September 13, October 21, 1889; Report of 
the secretary of the interior, 1889, in House executive documents, 51. congress, 1 
session, no. 1, part 5, pp. 68 ff., 152 ff.; House reports, 51 congress, 2 session, no. 
3732; 52 congress, 1 session, no. 1868. 

38 New York Times, September 12, 13, 1889. 
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pensioner of the United States is a disabled soldier or sailor or a 
perjured pauper who has foisted himself upon the public treasury. 
I say that to put the pension system of the United States into this 
condition is a crime against all honest soldiers and against Republi- 
can institutions; and it is a Republican administration which has 
brought that system to this condition, the present administration 
being the worst of all. . . . Gentlemen, if I had no other motive 
for changing my party, I would do everything in my power by word 
and act to get the chance to vote again for Grover Cleveland for 
President, because he bravely did what he could to restore the pen- 
sion system of our country to the honorable respect of its soldiers 
and citizens.*® 


The passage of the expensive pension law of June 27, 1890, 
made matters worse. It did more to deplete the treasury than 
‘*surplus buster’’ Tanner could have done if he had remained in 
office.*® In this act, as in the McKinley tariff, the republicans 
overshot the mark. There were protests from the same groups 
that had objected to the dependent bill in 1887. This law and 
the scandals affected especially the mugwump type of voter. 
Moreover, the connection between increased pension expendi- 
tures and the growing embarrassment of the treasury’ was 
obvious. The pension question, as well as the tariff, therefore, 
was a potent force contributing to the republican defeats of 
1890 and 1892. 

In the election of 1896, minor parties as well as the major ones 
still had pension planks in their platforms, perhaps from force 
of habit; but the press gave no such attention to the subject as 
it had displayed in 1888, or even in 1892. The period when 
the public had been most interested centered about the veto of 
the dependent bill in 1887, the election of 1888, Tanner’s brief 

89 President Eliot’s speech at the Bay State club, Oct. 12, 1889 (Boston, 1889), 
pp. 3-4. 

40 For an account of this law and its operation see William Henry Glasson, ‘‘A 
costly pension law: act of June 27, 1890,’’ in South Atlantic quarterly, 3: 361 ff; 
Edward F. Waite, ‘‘Pensions: the law and its administration,’’ in Harper’s new 
monthly magazine, 86: 240 ff. 

41 Public opinion, 9: 288, 314, 474; 10: 197. 

42 For editorial extracts on the pension question in the election of 1892, see 
Public opinion, 14: 4, 46, 54, 76, 78. The decline of interest in the subject is illus- 


trated by the fact that the indexes to Public opinion and the Nation for 1896 dis- 
close only a single reference to pensions in each periodical. 
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but spectacular administration, and the act of 1890. After the 
panic of 1893 there was no surplus to distribute, and Cleveland 
was spared the necessity of further vetoes. With the disap- 
pearance of the surplus and the emergence of the absorbing free 
silver question, pensions declined to the position of a minor 
issue, of more interest to professional vote getters and to the 
expectant beneficiaries than to the public at large. 

U Donatp L. McMurry 
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THE FEDERAL INDIAN POLICY IN CALIFORNIA, 
1846-1860 


Indian affairs have had a large place in the history of the 
United States. From the organization of our government al- 
most to the present time the Indian question has involved us in 
grave political, economic, and moral issues, has necessitated the 
expenditure of vast sums of money, and has exercised a far- 
reaching influence upon the character and development of Amer- 
ican civilization. 

From the first the United States was forced to deal with the 
Indian question because of the hostility of the Indians and the 
irresistible pressure against the Indian frontier by whites in 
search of free land or wealth. The making of treaties with the 
Indians, by which they were granted the right to occupy certain 
regions and white persons were prohibited from entrance into 
these areas, the establishment of trading houses among the 
tribes, and the introduction among them of ‘‘the implements 
and the practice of husbandry, and the household arts’’ were 
some of the methods by which the government tried to make 
adjustment between the Indians and whites. The United States 
must be credited with a degree of sincerity in its efforts to deal 
with the Indian problem in the early years of our history. Some 
persons even believed, as did Jefferson for a time, that the 
efforts put forth by the government would tend to civilize the 
Indians and prepare them to share in the benefits and duties of 
civil government. 

Because of the friction resulting from the eagerness of in- 
dividuals and states to secure the lands occupied by Indians 
many persons came to feel, soon after 1800, that the only way 
to deal with the situation was to separate the Indians and the 
whites by persuading the Indians to exchange the lands occupied 
by them for lands somewhere in the west. This plan was first 
officially suggested by Jefferson, was later stated with more 
definiteness by Monroe, and was carried out under Jackson and 
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his successor. This ‘‘removal policy’’ had by 1840 resulted in 
the erection of an Indian frontier extending from the Red river 
and Texas to the Great lakes. Many believed that beyond this 
frontier the United States would not expand.' 

The new Indian policy had just been put into effect, with the 
completion of the Indian frontier, when the line of division was 
broken as a result of the annexation of Texas, the settlement 
of the Oregon question, the westward migration of the Mormons 
and the addition of an immense area to the United States by the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. Through these events the United 
States became responsible for a large additional Indian popula- 
tion, and Indian treaties were broken by large numbers of people 
crossing the Indian country on their way to the new lands. 

The acquisition of what is now California and subsequent 
events in the new region, especially the discovery of gold in 
1848, added greatly to the burdens and the confusion of federal 
Indian administration. Changes in the general Indian policy 
also resulted. The large number of Indians in California, their 
low stage of development, and their history under Spain and 
Mexico had much to do with the character of the problems to be 
faced and the policy to be followed. A brief sketch of the 
Indian policy of Spain and Mexico in ‘California is therefore in 
order. 

The natives of California when found by Europeans were 
among the least developed of the Indians in America. There 
was no agriculture in all their territory. Some hunting and con- 
siderable fishing were carried on, but the food of the natives 
for the most part consisted of acorns, seeds, grasses, roots, and 
berries. The natives of the northwestern part of the region and 
those along the Santa Barbara channel were slightly more ad- 
vanced than those in other parts of the territory, but everywhere 
there was an almost total lack of anything savoring of culture. 

1In making this adjustment with the Indians the United States was guided by 
the principles upon which civilized nations had for a long time based their treatment 
of uncivilized peoples. These principles were restated and reénforced by decisions of 
the supreme court, which, while recognizing the Indian tribes as in a sense states 
with which formal treaties were to be made, regarded the governments of civilized 
states as having sovereignty over lands and peoples within their jurisdiction. For 
a full discussion of this subject see Worcester v. Georgia, 7 Peters, 517-518; Johnson 


and Graham’s lessee v. McIntosh, 8 Wheaton, 572-583; Cherokee nation v. State of 
Georgia, 5 Peters, 1-2; United States v. Rogers, 4 Howard, 570-572. 
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There was also no tribal organization as it existed in other parts 
of the continent. The native groups, of which there were many 
were defined and held together by language and by the topo- 
graphy of the country more than by any political or social 
bonds.’ 

The Spaniards began in 1769 the task of civilizing these un- 
promising natives of California, numbering, it is variously est- 
mated, from 150,000 to 260,000 before the arrival of the whites.* 
In this year the mission of San Diego, the first white settlement 
within the present limits of California, was founded. This was 
followed by twenty other Franciscan missions founded between 
San Diego and the northern shore of San Francisco by 1823. 

For a period of fifty years the missions were from certain 
standpoints a great success. There were times when they had 
in their care as many as 21,000 natives, who were taught the 
rudiments of Christianity, and some of the arts of industry and 
agriculture. Large numbers of horses, cattle, and sheep were 
raised at the missions. The yield of grain was said to have 
reached a total of 180,000 bushels in 1821. Many buildings were 
constructed by the labor of the Indians. The natives, though 
unacquainted with the arts and unaccustomed to labor before 
the missionaries came, did practically all of the manufacturing, 
weaving, tanning, leather work, milling, soap-making, building, 
and other work of the industries. 

The secularization of the missions, provided for under a regla- 
mento provisional passed on August 2, 1834, and practically car- 
ried into effect by 1839, undid the work of the faithful mission- 
aries and scattered their protégés. Many of the Indians, unable 
to readjust themselves to their old way of living, died as a result. 
Others went into the natives’ haunts, whence, joining with the 
wild Indians, they would come back, frequently with great suc- 
cess, to raid and to steal. Since they were acquainted with the 


2 Much information on the Indians of California is contained in the Handbook of 
American Indians, north of Mexico (Bureau of American ethnology, Bulletin no. 30, 
edited by Frederick M. Hodge — Washington, 1907-1910), Hubert H. Bancroft, 
Native races (San Francisco, 1883), vols. 1, 3, 4, Stephen Powers, Tribes of Califor- 
nia (Washington, 1877), and University of California publications in American 
archeology ,and ethnology (Berkeley, 1903-1917). 

3 See A. L. Kroeber, ‘‘ California, Indians of,’’ in Handbook of American Indians, 
part 1, p. 190; C. Hart Merriam, ‘‘The Indian population of California,’’ in 
American anthropologist (new series), 7: 594-606. 
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country, the missions, and the ranches, they found it easy to 
drive off horses and cattle into the mountains. These raids, 
which resulted in much conflict between the Indians and the 
whites, continued up to and beyond the date of the American 
occupation. 

The occupation of California by the United States on July 7, 
1846, had important consequences for the history of Indian af- 
fairs in the United States. Indirectly, as has already been 
noted, it had much to do with breaking the established Indian 
frontier; and directly, it added to the burdens of Indian admin- 
istration another Indian problem. This problem was one of 
rather large proportions and of some difficulty, for, in addition 
to the complications resulting from the character and previous 
history of the Indians in California, their number was still large 
at the beginning of American occupation, in spite of their great 
losses through pestilence and recent contact with the whites.* 

There is no way to find out the exact number of Indians in 
California when the Americans took possession, but the best au- 
thorities now agree that it was large. When all available facts 
are considered it seems safe to say that in 1846 at least 100,000 
or perhaps 125,000 Indians inhabited what is now California.® 

The adjustment between this large body of Indians and the 
whites, whose numbers were to increase with great rapidity, was 

4There were serious pestilences of smallpox in 1833, 1837, 1838, and 1844. 

5 Thomas B. King, in his Report on California (Washington, 1850), and Henry R. 
Schooleraft, in Information respecting the history, condition, and prospects of the 
Indian tribes of the United States (Philadelphia, 1851-1857 — reprinted as Archives 
of aboriginal knowledge, Philadelphia, 1860-1868), have done much to perpetuate 
too low an estimate of the Indian population of the region by making use of figures 
given by writers who knew practically nothing about the matter. Statements of 
value in forming an estimate of the population are found in the following: Handbook 
of American Indians (Hodge ed.), part 1, p. 190; Merriam, ‘‘Indian population 
of California,’’ in American athropologist (new series), 7:594-606; Hubert H. 
Bancroft, History of California (History of the Pacific states of North America, 
vols. 13-18 — San Francisco, 1884-1888), 3: 357-358, 4: 73, 648; Governor McDougall 
to President Fillmore, March 1, 1851, in Senate executive documents, 32 congress, 
1 session, no. 1, part 1, p. 138; L. Lea from George W. Barbour, O. M. Wozencraft, 
and Redick McKee, March 5, 1851, from R. MeKee, March 24, 1851, from Adam 
Johnston, Jaruary 30, 1852, from E. F. Beule, November 22, 1852, ibid., 33 congress, 
special session, no. 4, pp. 62-63, 67-69, 242, 379; Beale to G. W. Manypenny, August 
22, September 30, 1853, ibid., 33 congress, 1 session, no. 1, part 1, pp. 467, 472; 
Report of the commissioner of Indian affairs, 1856, p. 246. 
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not made without difficulty. Here, as in practically every other 
part of the United States where the whites took possession of 
lands occupied by, or in proximity to, the Indians, the govern- 
ment had a dual task. On one hand, it had to guard the whites 
who pressed in upon the territory against outrages by the In- 
dians; on the other, it had to protect the Indians against the 
rapacity and cruelty of the whites. 

The intention to fulfill this task was evidenced in two proc- 
lamations issued by the military authorities in California im- 
mediately after the Americans took possession. One of these 
documents proclaimed that ‘‘The California Battalion of Mount- 
ed Riflemen will be kept in the service of the Territory, and 
constantly on duty to prevent and punish the aggressions by the 
Indians or any other persons upon the property of individuals 
or the peace of the Territory.’’ The other was a proclamation 
in the district of San Francisco ordering the release of all In- 
dians held to service against their wills, but providing that those 
having chosen their own employers were to abide by their con- 
tracts unless they should be given permission in writing to leave 
or unless the magistrate should annul the contract. By this 
order also the Indians were prohibited from wandering about the 
country in an idle and dissolute manner, and if so found they 
were liable to arrest and punishment by labor on the public 
works at the discretion of the magistrate.© The proclamations 
were an assertion of sovereignty by the United States over the 
Indians and the territory occupied by them, and might be criti- 
cized on purely sentimental grounds; but the policy indicated 
was to prove a godsend to the whites and some protection to the 
Indians themselves. 

The Indians were a source of great annoyance to the early 
white settlers in California because of their continued depreda- 
tions, in which they drove off large numbers of horses and con- 
stantly endangered the safety of persons in the settlements. 
These marauding expeditions, which were the scourge of the 


6 The first of these documents was issued on August 7, 1846, by R. F. Stockton, 
commander-in-chief of the military forces and governor of California. See the 
California Star, January 9, 16, 23, 1846. The second was a public order of John 
B. Montgomery, in military command of the district of San Francisco. See ibid., 
February 20, March 6, 1847. 
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whole country from Sonoma to San Diego, called the military 
forces into frequent service." 

In spite of these difficulties, General Kearny, who became gov- 
ernor of California on March 1, 1847, believed that conciliatory 
methods could be used effectively in dealing with the natives. 
Accordingly, he recommended that presents should be given the 
Indians as a means of maintaining peace. In addition to adopt- 
ing this measure, on April 7, 1847, by virtue of authority vested 
in him as military governor of the territory, he appointed John 
A. Sutter subagent for the Indians on and near the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin rivers; and on April 14 he appointed Mariano 
G. Vallejo to the same office for the Indians on the north side of 
the bay of San Francisco. These agents were instructed to 
secure information concerning the Indians in their districts, to 
establish local regulations with the approval of the governor, 
and to regard themselves as protectors of the Indians. Evi- 
dence is abundant that these agents and the military governor 
did much to see that justice was done the Indians and that peace 
was maintained.* 

The efforts of the federal authorities to maintain peaceful 
relations in the country resulted in only partial success. Depre- 
dations by the Indians continued, and the military force was 

7 Walter Colton, Three years in California (New York, 1854), 25, 29-31; Califor- 
nia Star, March 13, 20, April 10, 17, 1847; unbound documents, manuscript archives 
of California, 1846-1850, in the Bancroft library, Berkeley, California, pp. 146-147, 
168-169; the Californian, August 15, 1846, p. 4, August 22, 1846, p. 11, September 
26, 1846, p. 37, December 26, 1846, p. 96. The Californian, a weekly, was the first 
newspaper published at Monterey. It continued publication from August 15, 1846, to 
May 6, 1847. An abstract of the paper, which makes a large volume of manuscript, 
is in the Bancroft library, where it is listed as Cal. MSS. no. 72. 

8 Mariano G. Vallejo, Documentos para la historia de California, tomo 1, p. 23, 
tomo 12, p. 281, in the Bancroft library; Major Hardie to Vallejo, July 26, 1847, 
ibid., tomo 12, p. 308; General Kearny to W. T. Marcy, April 28, 1847, in Senate 
executive documents, 31 congress, 1 session, no. 18, p. 275; ibid., 175; Kearny to 
Vallejo, W. T. Sherman to J. D. Hunter, August 1, 1847, Governor Mason to Lieu- 
tenant Anderson, to John A. Sutter, August 16, 1847, to Vallejo and Sutter, August 
19, 1847, to L. W. Boggs and Vallejo, November 11, 1847, H. W. Halleck to Vallejo, 
September 15, 1847, circular letter of Halleck, August 16, 1847, ibid., 285, 332, 334- 
335, 356-359, 360-361, 370-371, 396; Sutter to Kearney, March 18, May 27, 1847, 
Mason from Captain Folsom, August 15, 1847, from Boggs and Vallejo, October 
30, 1847, in unbound documents, manuscript archives of California, 1846-1850, pp. 
86-87, 90, 124-126, 175; John A. Sutter, Personal reminiscences, 42, in the 
Bancroft library; Sutter to Mason, July 12, 1847, in California Star, July 24, 1847. 
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inadequate for the situation. The result was that Lieutenant 
Sherman, through Alcalde Burton of San José, authorized 
persons to shoot Indians caught stealing horses. Likewise, a 
general order went into effect on November 1, 1847, directing all 
persons having Indians in their service to give every Indian 
employed or hired a certificate to that effect. Indians found 
wandering about without such certificates were to be arrested 
and punished as horse-thieves. Wild Indians and Indians not 
employed who wished to visit settlements for the purposes of 
trade were required to secure passes from the Indian subagent 
of the district.° These measures, it will be seen, bear close 
resemblance to the black codes of the south. If they would seem 
to make atrocities against the Indians possible and to be harsh 
and discriminatory, it must be remembered that the character 
and the conduct of the Indians gave some justification for the 
methods used in dealing with them. 

While the Indians brought much trouble upon themselves, the 
evil of drunkenness among them was wholly the fault of the 
whites. An honest effort, which met with only partial success, 
was made to remedy this evil. A proclamation was issued on 
November 29, 1847, making anyone who in any manner disposed 
of liquor to Indians liable to severe punishment, and providing 
that in cases of prosecution Indians were to be held competent 
witnesses. Alcaldes and Indian subagents were directed to 
carry the provisions of the proclamation into effect. Vigorous 
action was demanded against all violators of the law and num- 
bers of persons were prosecuted with rigor.’ 

Questions of property ownership involving the rights of In- 
dians and others to lands were called to the attention of the 
military authorities on various occasions during the years 1847 
and 1848. General Kearny and his successor, Governor Mason, 
desired to maintain the status quo of the missions and the mis- 
sion lands until proper legal tribunals should determine their 


® Halleck to Vallejo, August 16, 1847, Lieutenant Sherman to John Burton, 
September 6, 1847, in Senate executive documents, 31 congress, 1 session, no. 18, p. 
358; California Star, September 18, 1847. 

10 Vallejo, Documentos para la historia de California, tomo 12, pp. 319, 324; 
Senate executive documents, 31 congress, 1 session, no. 18, p. 413; Mason to Colonel 
Stevenson, to I. Callaghan, June 11, 1848, to W. R. Longley, June 16, 17, 1848, 
Halleck to P. C. Carrillo, July 20, 1848, ibid., 539-542, 547-548. 
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ownership and the rights of Indians in relation to them. It was 
held by the authorities that the law of secularization gave the 
Indians lands for their own use, but that they could not in any 
way dispose of the lands and that all sales of mission property 
made by them were void. The question of the right of Indians 
to own and to sell or lease lands outside the missions was dis- 
posed of by Mason with a statement to Sutter and Marshall, 
who sought a sanction for the lease of lands from Indians on the 
American fork of the Sacramento river, that the United States 
did not recognize the right of Indians to sell or lease the lands on 
which they resided.” 

With peace secured between Mexico and the United States, 
steps were taken toward some permanent and general policy for 
the administration of Indian affairs in the new territory. On 
July 17, 1848, congress asked for a report as to the number of 
Indians in Oregon, California, and New Mexico. On November 
30 the commissioner of Indian affairs reported that the acquisi- 
tion of California and New Mexico had increased the number of 
Indians in the United States and that this would require the 
appointment of additional agents for the proper management of 
affairs of the department; and on December 5 the president in 
his message to congress recommended the appointment of a suit- 
able number of Indian agents for the territory.” 

On April 3, 1849, George W. Crawford, secretary of war, noti- 
fied General Persifer F. Smith, commanding the Pacific division 
of the army, that the proper officers for the management of In- 
dian affairs in California had been appointed and would repair 
with convenient dispatch to the scene of their labors. On the 
same day the secretary of state gave instructions to Thomas 
Butler King, who had been appointed by the president to study 
conditions in California and to secure information concerning 

11 Californian, March 27, 1847, p. 169; Senate executive documents, 31 congress, 
1 session, no. 18, p. 430; Mason to J. M. Bonilla, November 30, 1847, to the command- 
ing officer at San Francisco, February 5, 1848, Halleck to Colonel Stevenson, July 
25, 1848, ibid., 413-414, 448, 552-555. In this letter Halleck gives a summary of all 
the decrees in his possession relating to the missions of California since their 
secularization. For Governor Mason’s letter to J. A. Sutter on the right of Indians 
to own or to lease land see ibid., 466. 


12 House executive documents, 30 congress, 2 session, no. 76, pp. 1-5, 11-12; ibid., 
no. 1, pp. 407-408. 
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the natives there. The commissioner of Indian affairs gave a 
commission on April 7 to John S. Wilson as Indian agent at 
‘*Salt Lake, California,’’ and on April 14 to Adam Johnston as 
Indian subagent on the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers. On 
July 15 William Carey Jones was sent to California under in- 
structions from the secretary of state and the secretary of the 
interior. He was directed specifically to study land titles, but 
as part of his duties he was to make inquiry into the nature of 
Indian rights as existing under the Spanish and Mexican gov- 
ernments, to indicate from authoritative data the difference 
between the privileges enjoyed by the wandering tribes and 
those enjoyed by the tribes who had made actual settlements, 
and to report their general form, extent, and locality, togéther 
with the manner in which such rights had been recognized.** 

While these officials were preparing to take up their respective 
duties in California, changes which had an important bearing on 
the Indian question were taking place in that region with great 
rapidity. Gold had been discovered in the previous year, and 
in 1849 tens of thousands of people poured into the country. 
Indians were crowded from their accustomed haunts, hostilities 
were frequent, and the military problem became a serious one 
because soldiers deserted to go to the mines. Governor Riley 
made the best distribution of troops that seemed possible, but 
he was not able to prevent injustice to the Indians, retaliation on 
their part, and consequent bitter feelings.’ 

13 Senate executive documents, 31 congress, 1 session, no. 1, part 1, p. 157; 
William C. Jones, Report on the subject of land titles in California (Washington, 
1850), 3; John M. Clayton to T. B. King, April 3, 1849, W. Medill to John Wilson, 
April 7, 1849, to Adam Johnston, April 14, 1849, in Senate executive documents, 31 
congress, 1 session, no. 18, pp. 9-11, 97-98, 409-410. On November 17, John A. Sutter 
was notified of his appointment as Indian subagent on the Sacramento river. Adam 
Johnston was directed to give his services to the valley of the San Joaquin. See 
Senate executive documents, 33 congress, special session, no. 4, p. 4. Sutter appears 
to have been receptive at first, but he evidently changed his mind, for on May 23, 
1850, he declined the appointment and Johnston took over the duties of his district. 
Ibid., 115. 

14 The correspondence concerning these occurrences and developments is so volumi- 
nous that it is impracticable to give the references here. 

The attitude of the people of California toward the Indians, which grew in part 
out of the hostilities between natives and immigrants as the immigrants crowded 
the Indians from their sources of food supply, should be noted in this place. 
The convention which drew up the constitution for California after a long debate 
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The men who were appointed to various offices in California 
reached the field and took up their work in the summer and fall 
of 1849..° William Carey Jones examined the question of land 
titles and made his report under date of April 10, 1850. The 
only part of his report having direct bearing on this study is the 
section dealing with the nature of Indian rights to the soil under 
the Spanish and Mexican governments. He found that ‘‘In the 
wild or wandering tribes, the Spanish law does not recognize 
any title whatever to the soil.’’ But with respect to other In- 
dians he learned that it was a principle laid down in the Spanish 
colonial laws that the Indians should have a right to as much 
land as they needed for their habitations, for tillage, and for the 
pasturage of their flocks.*® 

The report of Thomas Butler King, dated March 22, 1850, was 
communicated to congress by the president on March 26. While 
King devoted a portion of his space to Indian affairs, the report 
had no great importance for Indian administration. Little that 
he said regarding Indians was based on first-hand information, 
and the figures given have no reliability whatever. King did 
observe correctly that the number of Indians had greatly de- 
clined since earlier days. Remains in all the valleys of the 
Sierra Nevada and along the foothills of that range gave indica- 
tions that at no remote period there must have been a numerous 
population where none existed at the time of his investigation. 
and much shifting of position by various delegates denied to Indians the right to 
vote, but a proviso was added to the effect that nothing in the law should be con- 
strued to prevent the legislature by a two-thirds vote from admitting Indians or 
their descendants to the right of suffrage. Report of the debates in the convention 
of California on the formation of the state constitution in September and October, 
1849 (edited by J. Ross Browne—Washington, 1850), 7, 61-74, 305-308, 458, appendix, 
iv. The first legislature of the state passed an act for the government and protection 
of the Indians which provided that ‘‘in no case shall a white man be convicted of any 
offense upon the testimony of an Indian, or Indians,’’ which made the Indians 
subject to many forms of punishment for petty offenses, which recognized their 
possessory rights to lands but provided for their dispossession by an easy process, 
and which created for certain Indians under age a wardship that made possible 
something akin to slavery. Statutes of California, first session, pp. 408-410. See 


also Journals of the California legislature, first session, pp. 3, 224, 257, 333-334, 337, 
366-367, 369, 384, 575, 1284. 


15 Nothing further need be said concerning John Wilson, for by the settlement 


of the eastern boundary of California along the ridge of the Sierra Nevada his 
agency was excluded from California. 


16 Jones, Report on land titles in California, 32-34. 
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Many of the Indians seen by him were of the lowest grade of 
human beings, with little inclination to work or to improve their 
condition. They had never pretended to hold any interest in the 
soil, nor had they been regarded by the Spaniards or by the 
American immigrants as possessing any. It was King’s opin- 
ion, and this may have influenced to some extent the policy of 
the administration, that it might be possible to collect the 
Indians together and to teach them in some degree the arts of 
civilization.” 

Adam Johnston, whose services in the Indian affairs of Cali- 
fornia were of more importance than those of any other person 
of the period, began his active work in the spring of 1850. The 
results of his observations were set forth in several reports 
made to the Indian department. By September 16 he had visit- 
ed many tribes of Indians and had noted their low stage of de- 
velopment. That they were declining in numbers seemed to 
him apparent on every hand. The fact that they were being 
crowded out of their old homes by the rapid incoming of the im- 
migrants, and thus were being deprived of their accustomed 
food supply, led him to recommend that at various points depots 
should be established for the distribution of supplies.** 

The suggestion of King, referred to above, that the arts of 
civilization might be taught to the Indians if they were collected 
together, seems to have been the first official suggestion for the 
concentration of the California Indians. Adam Johnston be- 
lieved that supplies ought to be systematically distributed to the 
Indians to compensate them for their losses. The military offi- 
cials evidently had similar ideas, for, in a report to the war 
department, General Riley recommended that as far as practica- 
ble the Indians of California should be concentrated in districts 
over which the United States should have exclusive jurisdic- 
tion.*® 

Partly as a result of definite suggestions from the civil and 
military officials in California and partly because of a desire to 
act for the best interests of both Indians and whites, but with 
little understanding of the situation in that remote region, con- 

17 House executive documents, 31 congress, 1 session, no. 59, pp. 1, 2, 6-8. 

18 Johnston to O. Brown, March 1, July 6, September 6, 1850, in Senate executive 


documents, 33 congress, special session, no. 4, pp. 37, 41-43, 45. 
19 Senate executive documents, 31 congress, 1 session, no. 52, pp. 56-57. 
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gress passed, and the president approved on September 28, 1850, 
‘‘An act to authorize the appointment of Indian agents in Cali- 
fornia.’’ On September 30 a measure became law appropriat- 
ing $25,000 to enable the president to make treaties with the 
various Indian tribes in California.” 

Redick McKee of Virginia, George W. Barbour of Kentucky, 
and O. M. Wozencraft of Louisiana were appointed as Indian 
agents, or commissioners, under the laws passed by congress; 
and as early as possible they set out for the field of their labors. 
Dr. Wozencraft reached San Francisco on December 27, Colonel 
McKee on December 29, and Colonel Barbour on January 8. 
The commissioners decided to act collectively for a time, thougn 
their instructions permitted them to work separately, and John 
McKee, son of Redick McKee, was chosen secretary of their 
body. 

On January 14 the agents went to the capital at San Jose to 
consult with the governor and to secure information from the 
members of the legislature about Indian troubles in their re- 
spective districts. They found the governor and the legislature 
much concerned by reports of Indian depredations in various 
parts of the state. As a result of the excitement a bill was 
passed by the legislature authorizing a loan not to exceed five 
hundred thousand dollars to be used in case of war to repel 
invasions or to suppress insurrections. Another act provided 
for the payment of liberal salaries to officers and soldiers who 
had previously aided in putting down uprisings. Still another 
authorized the governor to call out troops to defend the frontier 
and provided liberally for their compensation. It was expected 
that the state would be reimbursed by the federal government 
for all expenditures called for under these acts.** These mili- 


20 Statutes at large and treaties of the United States of America, from December 
1, 1845, to March 3, 1851 (Boston, 1851), 519, 544-559. 

21 Senate executive documents, 31 congress, 2 session, no. 1, part 1, pp. 28-29, 
41-42; ibid., 33 congress, special session, no. 4, pp. 46-48. When the agents were 
about ready to set out for California it was discovered that by some oversight no 
appropriation had been made to pay their salaries. But provision had been made 
for paying three commissioners for services in behalf of the Indians of California. 
To avoid delay it was decided to appoint the same persons commissioners who had 
been nominated and confirmed as agents. These commissioners made report immedi- 
ately on their arrival in California. See ibid., 53-54. The attention of the depart- 
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tary provisions would have been none too great if the governor’s 
statement that there were one hundred thousand warriors in 
the state had been true. 

Early in February the commissioners set out for the Indian 
country in the San Joaquin valley. They were accompanied 
by a military escort of the United States army under the com- 
mand of Captain E. D. Keyes. The company went to Stockton, 
then up the San Joaquin valley to the Mariposa river. After 
much effort, six tribes of Indians were assembled at the com- 
missioners’ camp, where on March 19 the first treaty was ar- 
ranged for the United States with the Indian tribes. 

By the treaty the jurisdiction of the United States over the 
Indians and over lands occupied by them was jointly recognized, 
provisions and beef cattle were promised in abundance to the 
Indians, and it was agreed that all cases of dispute between 
Indians and white men were to be adjudicated by the civil au- 
thorities. The Indians in agreeing to the treaty provisions 
relinquished all title to lands claimed by them. In return for 
such relinquishment a large tract of land between the Merced 
and Tuolumne rivers was set apart for their exclusive occu- 
pancy. As soon as the treaty had been concluded the Indians 
left for the reservation under the charge of Redick McKee and 
Adam Johnston.” 

The commissioners now proceeded south. By April 14 they 
had established themselves at Camp Barbour on the upper Sau 
Joaquin river and were successfully persuading many Indians 
ment was called to the high cost of living in California with the hope that congress 
might be induced to raise the commissioners’ salaries. 

Some reports of Indian troubles were well authenticated. See Message of the 
governor, January 7, 1851, in Journals of the California legislature, second session, 
793-796; also see ibid., 40, 51, 5960, 68, 72, 563-565, 878-879, 941-944, 946, 1368. 


The various acts passed are in Statutes of California, 1851, pp. 402-403, 489-491, 
520-521. 

22 Lea from R. McKee, February 11, 1851, from Barbour, McKee, and Wozen- 
eraft, February 17, March 25, 1851, in Senate executive documents, 33 congress, spe- 
cial session, no. 4, pp. 54-58, 69-71; Message of the president of the United States 
communicating eighteen treaties made with Indians in California, 32 congress, 1 
session (Washington, 1905), 44-47. This document was published under order of 
the senate in executive session, January 19, 1905. The injunction of secrecy was 
not removed from these treaties and other documents belonging with them until 
the day before, January 18. This document will be referred to in what follows as 
California treaties, 1851-1852. 
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to meet with them there. On April 29 a formal treaty was made 
with sixteen tribes, or bands. Promises were given in the treaty 
to supply the Indians with food and equipment, and a large 
tract of land was set apart as another reservation. 

The agents evidently relied much on a full stomach as a guar- 
antee of peace, for they stated that experience had taught that 
the best way to keep the Indians in California quiet was to give 
them plenty of food. In order to supply this necessity, the 
commissioners considered themselves under compulsion to make 
liberal promises under the head of ‘‘subsistence.’’ The depart- 
ment was advised that this course must be pursued throughout 
the state for, according to the commissioners’ view, ‘‘it is 
cheaper to feed the whole flock for a year than to fight them for 
a week 9? 23 

Adam Johnston did not entertain the same feelings of op- 
timism concerning the effects of treaty-making as did the other 
officials; he believed that Indian depredations would continue 
in spite of the treaties. He knew of many whites, too, who, 
having lost property or friends at the hands of the natives, 
had declared their intention of shooting them on sight, whether 
treaties were made or not, and he thought the establishment 
of a line of military posts along the valley of the San Joaquin, 
with an Indian agent at each one, would be the most effective 
means of meeting the problem,”* 

The original instructions of the commissioners permitted 
each to adopt a separate course of action. On their arrival in 

23 Journal of the United States Indian commissioners for California, April 12, 15, 
19, 23, 25, 26, 28, 29, in Senate executive documents, 33 congress, special session, 
no. 4, pp. 90-97. For a period the commissioners kept a chronological record of their 
activities. This will be referred to as Journal of the commissioners. For the treaties 
see California treaties, 1851-1852, pp. 47-49. On May 1 the commissioners reported 
their movements and acts to the Indian department. It was stated that 600 or 700 
Indians were residing in the reserve between the Tuolumne and the Merced rivers. 
It was expected that this number would be increased to 1000 or 1200 when the 
monas or wild Indians should come in. At the second reservation 711 Indians were 
counted. It was reported that these would probably increase to 2000 or more. The 
commissioners optimistically asserted that the two tseaties had broken the confidence 
of the hostile tribes in their ability to contend’ with the whites. McKee, Barbour, 
and Wozencraft to Lea, May 1, 1851, in Senate executive documents, 31 congress, 
1 session, no. 1, p. 486. ’ 


24 Johnston to Lea, March 3, April 11, June 24, 1851, ibid., 33 congress, special 
session, no. 4, pp. 63-67, 72-74, 105. 
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California, because of their slight knowledge of the country 
and of their problem, they had deemed it wise to act as a joint 
board for a time. It was later decided, however, to divide the 
country among them, and on May 1 the division was made. In 
the drawing of lots for districts ‘‘the northern district, or that 
portion of the State north of 40° or 41° of latitude, until it 
reaches the headwaters of the Sacramento, fell to McKee. The 
middle district, extending from San Joaquin on the south to 
the head-waters of the Sacramento, and east of the coast range 
to the eastern boundary of the State, fell to O. M. Wozencraft. 
The southern district, extending from the San Joaquin south 
and west, and east to the state boundary, fell to G. W. Bar- 
bour.”’ 

With the division arranged, on May 3 Wozencraft, McKee, 
and John McKee left Camp Barbour for San Francisco. On 
their arrival in that city they were disappointed at finding no 
remittance of funds as expected. Their disappointment was in- 
creased when they read in a paper that Lea’s estimate of money 
needed for their purposes had been cut from $75,000 to $25,000 
by congress, a procedure which McKee characterized as an 
egregious blunder, the result of which would be to handicap 
him and his colleagues greatly in their undertaking.” 

Barbour entered upon the duties of his district in the south 
as soon as the division of territory was made. As rapidly as 
possible he brought Indian tribes together and made treaties 
with them similar to the two already made. In each case a 
large tract or tracts of land were set apart as Indian reserva- 
tions. On May 13 a treaty was made on King’s river with 
twelve tribes or bands of Indians; on May 30 one was arranged 
with seven tribes on the Kaweah river; on June 3 another was 
made with four tribes on Paint creek; and on June 10 another 
was concluded with eleven bands at Tejon Pass.” 

From Tejon Pass Barbour went on to Los Angeles, but he was 
disappointed to find on his arrival that no money was contained 
in the letter which awaited him from McKee. Because of his 

25 Journal of the commissioners, April 19, 30, and May 1, 1851, in Senate executive 
documents, 33 congress, special session, no. 4, pp. 91-92, 97-98; R. McKee to Barbour, 
May 13, 1851, ébid., 81. 


26 Barbour to Lea, May 14, July 28, 1851, ibid., 81, 122-123; California treaties, 
1851-1852, pp. 10-16, 19-21. 
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lack of funds and of the great difficulty of crossing the desert, 
he gave up his plan to go to the Colorado river, and dispensed 
with practically all of his military escort. He then made ar- 
rangements to visit and treat with some tribes below Los An- 
geles, but before he started south news reached him of a threat- 
ened outbreak of Indians in the Tulare valley and thither he 
went instead in the last part of June. By inducing the trespass- 
ing miners to leave the reservations, by holding friendly talks 
with the Indians, and by making assurances to them that the beef 
promised would soon be supplied, he secured a fair degree of 
satisfaction among the natives.” 

From the Tulare valley Barbour went on to San Francisco. 
On his arrival there on July 28 he found a letter from the de- 
partment advising him that only $25,000 had been appropriated 
for the Indian work in California and that as soon as this sum 
was expended the commissioners were to confine themselves 
solely to their duties as agents. Since he had been unable to 
make his intended trip to the Indians below Los Angeles because 
no funds were available for it, and since things were moving 
along harmoniously in the valley under Johnston, Barbour de- 
cided to go to Washington and to visit his family in Tennessee. 
Accordingly on October 4 he left San Francisco for the trip 
east.** 

27 Barbour to E. D. Keyes, June 17, 1851, to Lea, July 28, 1851, in Senate exzecu- 
tive documents, 33 congress, special session, no. 4, pp. 125-126, 128. 

Great supplies of beef were promised to the Indians in connection with every 
treaty made. On May 28 when the treaty was being arranged at Camp Keyes, 
Barbour completed a contract with John C. Frémont to supply the beef promised to 
the Indians in the southern part of the state. This contract was without authoriza- 
tion from Washington, and Frémont understood that it was subject to the approval 
or rejection of the authorities there. Frémont proceeded to supply the beef cattle 
according to the contract. By Barbour’s instruction some of the cattle were delivered 
to the different Indian tribes and some 1900 to Barbour on the San Joaquin river. 
Barbour turned these over to Adam Johnston. At the request of Frémont, Barbour 
drew drafts on the secretary of the interior for $183,825 when he received the cattle. 
See Barbour’s report to Lea (not dated), received at the Indian office February 2, 
1852, in Senate executive documents, 33 congress, special session, no. 4, pp. 258-259; 
Frémont to Barbour, May 19, 1851, Barbour to Frémont, May 28, 1851, Johnston’s 
receipt for cattle, August 28, 1851, ibid., 267-268; Hayes collection, Indians, vol. 2, 
no. 4, in the Bancroft library. This last is a collection of scrapbooks containing 
both printed and manuscript materials, but made,up chiefly of newspaper clippings. 


28 Report of Barbour to Lea, February 2, 1852, in Senate executwe documents, 
33 congress, special session, no. 4, p. 260. 
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It has already been stated that Johnston did not consider 
the making of treaties an effective method of dealing with the 
California Indians. Nevertheless, it became necessary for him 
as Indian subagent to codperate in making some of the treaties 
and to assume responsibility for certain reservations after the 
treaties had been made. The greater part of his services were 
given to the southern, or Barbour’s district, although some of 
his time was spent north of this region. Johnston’s work re- 
sulted in the accumulation of large claims against the United 
States, for he took upon himself the responsibility of furnishing 
greater supplies of beef than were stipulated in the treaties. 
The delivery of the beef was placed in the hands of traders whom 
he licensed for the respective reservations. Furthermore, he 
employed a physician, Dr. W. M. Ryer, to visit the Indians and 
vaccinate them, relying upon the government to pay in the 
future for Dr. Ryer’s time and skill.” 

Johnston did commendable work for the Indians and made 
valuable reports to the department; but by reason of his subordi- 
nation when the commissioners entered upon their duties in 
California, he became dissatisfied. By the end of the summer 
of 1851 his position had grown almost intolerable to him. He 
was unable to get help from the military authorities in forcing 
unlicensed traders and other intruders from the reservations, 
friction developed between him and Wozencraft, and he was left 
without funds to carry on his work. The result of all this was 
that he not only failed to report regularly to the Indian depart- 
ment, but carried on the business of his agency in a desultory 
manner. As a consequence he was relieved of the office, notice 
of his dismissal being sent to him by Lea under date of January 
9, 1852.*° 

Wozencraft, who with McKee arrived in San Francisco on 
May 8, began immediately to make preparations for a journey 
into the central district. Before his arrangements were com- 
pleted he was advised by McKee, as the disbursing officer, that, 
in view of the very limited appropriation made by congress, 


29 Report of Johnston, June 24, 1851, in Senate executwe documents, 33 congress, 
special session, no. 4, pp. 104-105. 

80 Johnston to General Hitchcock, August 4, 1851, to the commissioner of Indian 
affairs, October 8, 1851, to A. H. H. Stuart, December 4, 1851, to Lea, February 
25, 1852, Wozencraft to Lea, December 1, 1851, Lea to Johnston, January 9, 1852, 
ibid., 24, 196, 200, 229, 233-234, 293, 
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it would be inexpedient for the commissioners personally to 
incur any large financial responsibility or by their actions to 
implicate the Indian department until congress should provide 
adequate funds.™ 

Wozencraft left San Francisco for the Indian country on May 
24. As rapidly as possible he made treaties with many tribes 
of Indians and, like the other agents, set apart large reserva- 
tions for them. His first treaty was made on May 28 with six 
tribes of Indians who met at Dent and Vantine’s ferry on the 
Stanislaus river; the next was concluded with ten tribes at Camp 
Union on the Yuba river; another was made on August 1 with 
nine tribes of Indians near Bidwell’s ranch on Chico creek; 
five tribes entered into a treaty at Reading’s ranch on August 
16; eight tribes made a treaty at Camp Colus on September 2; 
and four tribes on the Consumnes river entered into a treaty on 
September 18. After the treaties were made, an addition of 
some twelve tribes was made to the reservation near Chico. 
Wozencraft expected, according to his statement, which partook 
of his characteristic exaggeration, that eventually as many as 
75,000 or 80,000 Indians would be included in the provisions of 
the six treaties. While traveling and making these compacts, 
the agent was piling up heavy claims against the United States, 
for the estimate of the amount required to fulfill the stipulations 
contained in the several treaties reached the sum of $346,138.*? 

In addition to those in the central district, two reservations 
were set apart by Wozencraft for Indians in southern California. 
When Colonel Barbour left for the east, he asked Wozencraft to 
take charge of his district in his absence. During the months of 
November and December reports reached Wozencraft of Indian 
trouble in the south, and in particular among those tribes whom 
Barbour had failed to visit below Los Angeles. With a military 
escort, therefore, Wozencraft left on December 8 for the scene 
of the trouble. The Indians were found in a warlike attitude, 
but quiet and confidence were soon restored. On January 5 a 
treaty was made with three of these tribes and two days later 


31 R. McKee to Wozencraft, May 13, 1851, Wozencraft to Lea, May 14, 1851, 
in Senate executive documents, 33 congress, special session, no. 4, pp. 80, 83-84. 

82 R. McKee to Lea, May 29, 1851, Wozencraft to Lea, May 28, September 30, 
October 14, 1851, statement of O. M. Wozencraft, ibid., 84, 86, 133, 187-190; Cali- 
fornia treaties, 1851-1852, pp. 22-37. 
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one was concluded with the Diegan Indians. The territory set 
apart for the use of these tribes embraced a large area.” 

Redick McKee’s journey into the northern district was de- 
layed until August 11, because funds failed to arrive from 
Washington. He was able to start when he did because Collector 
King advanced him $5,000 on a draft against the department. 
His escort on the expedition was a company of dragoons under 
Major W. W. Wessels. The party proceeded north by way of 
the Russian river country, Humboldt river on the coast, Klamath 
river valley, and Scott’s valley, where the journey ended. 

With various tribes of Indians McKee made treaties of the 
same general character as those negotiated by Barbour and 
Wozencraft. The first one was made with eight tribes at a 
camp near Clear lake on August 20, and another, with four more 
tribes in the same general region on August 22. On October 
6 a treaty was arranged on the South fork of the Trinity river 
with the lower Klamath, upper Klamath, and Trinity nations. 
On November 4, after locating a reservation site in Scott’s 
valley — though with great difficulty because of the objections 
of the settlers — McKee concluded a treaty with three nations 
who resided severally in twenty-four, nineteen and seven ranch- 
erias or villages.™* 

On December 29, the day after his return to San Francisco, 
McKee made a report to Washington on his activities in the 
north. Now, as at other times, he indicated a desire to make a 
temporary return to Washington, but the department did not 

83 Wozencraft to Lea, December 1, 3, 1851, undated, received at Indian office 
February 18, 1852, in Senate executive documents, 33 congress, special session, no. 4, 
pp. 229-230, 285-287; Wozencraft, Statement on Indian affairs, pp. 8-13, manuscript 
in the Bancroft library; California treaties, 1851-1852, pp. 38-43. Wozencraft’s 
work practically ended with the making of these treaties. At this time and later 
he was involved in controversy with McKee. He also became involved in differences 
with the Indian department, especially after the appointment of a superintendent 
of Indian affairs for California. 

84John McKee, Minutes, in Senate executive docwments, 33 congress, special 
session, no. 4, pp. 134, 141-142, 144-145, 161-162, 170-177. A daily record of the 
trip north was kept by John McKee, son of Redick McKee and secretary of the 
commissioners. R. McKee to T. B. King, T. B. King to R. McKee, July 11, 1851, 
ibid., 118-120; George Gibbs, ‘‘ Journal of the expedition of Colonel Redick McKee, 
United States Indian agent, through north-western California,’’ in Schoolcraft, 


Indian tribes of the United States, 3: 106-112, 166-173; California treaties, 1851-1852, 
pp. 52-53, 59-60, 65-67. 
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consider that the public interest would be promoted by his 
presence at the capital and virtually ordered him to remain in 
California.* 

The services of McKee from this time to the end of his rela- 
tions with the department in the early part of 1853 were less 
expensive to the government than those formerly rendered, 
but they were likewise of slight practical value. Some of the 
time he spent with little success in defending the treaties before 
the legislature and in the press, but the greater part he spent in 
controversies with the military authorities over the way in 
which meat had been furnished to the Indians on the expedition 
north, with Governor Bigler and members of the legislature 
over the blame for difficulties between Indians and whites in 
the northern part of the state, and with Superintendent Beale 
over the question of their relative authority.** 

The chief work of Barbour, Wozencraft, and McKee had been 
the negotiating of treaties with the Indians of California. In 


35 R. McKee to Lea, December 29, 1851, January 15, 31, 1852, Lea to R. McKee, 
February 4, 1852, John McKee, Minutes, in Senate executive documents, 33 congress, 
special session, no. 4, pp. 25, 178-180, 235-236, 239, 248-249. 

36 The dispute with the military authorities grew out of the charges made against 
McKee by army officers, who alleged that supplies were furnished to the Indians in 
a careless and criminal way. The business connection of John McKee with those 
who furnished the supplies complicated the matter. From the evidence in the case 
it appears that John McKee’s relation to the sale of the beef was injudicious, but not 
criminal; that MeKee’s general plan for handling the supply matter was unwise; 
that General Estelle of the state militia, who sold most of the beef to the govern- 
ment, was not guilty of wrong doing; and that General Hitchcock of the United 
States army had a desire for orderliness in methods, and was a jealous military man 
with an ear for gossip. For material bearing on this dispute, see House executwe 
documents, 34 congress, 3 session, no. 76, pp. 67-68; Senate executive documents, 33 
congress, special session, no. 4, pp. 24-25, 27, 298-299, 300-308, 347-355. 

The controversy between McKee and the state officials resulted from reports of 
hostilities in the northern part of the state. McKee charged that the whites were 
to blame, and the governor and members of the legislature supported the other side. 
United States military forces were finally provided for that region. Ibid., 310-326, 
353, 364; Journal of the senate of California, 1852, pp. 304, 703-708, 710-711, 
721-723; O. C. Coy, The settlement of the Humboldt bay region, 163, manuscript in 
the Bancroft library. 

The difficulty with Beale which ended McKee’s services in California was caused 
by McKee’s disappointment that Beale and not himself was appointed superintendent 
of Indian affairs in California. McKee proved a problem for Beale, and his services 
came to an end as a result of insubordination and the controversy in which they 
became involved. See Senate executive docwments, 33 congress, special session, no. 4, 
pp. 33, 308, 324, 364-366, 372-373, 381-389. 
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all, 18 treaties were made by them, affecting: 139 tribes or bands. 
It is not possible to state with accuracy the number of Indians 
included in these tribes, but it is safe to say that there were not 
fewer than 25,000. Only a fraction of this number, however, 
was ever taken to the reservations. The reservations set 
apart for the Indians included a total of 11,700 square miles, 
or 7,488,000 acres of land.*’ This vast space is equal to the 
combined areas of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Delaware, and 
Rhode Island, or to about that of the present counties of Fresno, 
Alameda, Sacramento, and San Diego in California, or to seven 
and one-half per cent of the total area of the state. 

The government of the United States had authorized the 
commissioners to make treaties with the Indians of California, 
and had appropriated $50,000 for their use in doing so. This 
they consumed as they had a right to do. In addition they let 
contracts for supplies and incurred other expenses which 
amounted to nearly one million dollars. As to the latter points, 
it is difficult to say to what extent they were justified in their 
action. Certainly they had no authorization to commit the 
government in the way they did, but they defended their action 
on the ground that it was necessary under the circumstances. 

To make these treaties effective their ratification in Wash- 
ington was necessary. The sentiment in California with refer- 
ence to the treaties, divided from the first, grew increasingly 
hostile as time went on. The main objection was to giving the 
Indians such large areas of valuable land. The subject of the 
treaties was taken up early in the session of the legislature of 
1852, where intense opposition was manifested. The assembly 
pessed resolutions condemning them and asking for their re- 
jection by the United States senate. The senate voiced its op- 
position in much hostile discussion and by a section in a 
memorial on the subject of the public domain of California. 

By February 18, 1852, when the last of the treaties had beea 
received in Washington, officials of the interior department were 
aware that violent opposition had developed against the treaties 
in California and that the California delegation in congress 
was solidly against them. L. Lea, the commissioner of Indian 


37 This statement is made after a careful caleulation based on the description 
of the reservations contained in California treaties, 1851-1852. 
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affairs, and Edward F. Beale, the newly appointed superintend- 
ent of Indian affairs for California, were in favor of their rati- 
fication. Secretary Stuart, in submitting the treaties, together 
with a mass of documents, to the president on May 22, was non- 
committal. 

The eighteen treaties were submitted to the senate by the 
president on June 1. On June 7 the president’s message ac- 
companying them was read in the senate and, with the treaties 
and accompanying documents, was referred to the committee 
on Indian affairs. The treaties were next considered in secret 
session of the senate, and all were rejected by that body. While 
the reasons for the action of the senate do not appear in the 
records, it is quite certain that the main causes for the defeat 
of the treaties were the methods of the commissioners in piling 
up immense claims against the United States, and the violent 
opposition to the treaties in California because they removed 
such large areas of land from public and private use. Senator 
Weller of California at a later time said: ‘‘Public policy de- 
manded that these treaties should be rejected.’’ * 

The treaties had been rejected, but they left a disagreeable 
aftermath. The question of the disposition of the claims against 
the United States growing out of the work of the commissioners 
came up in congress as early as March 26, 1852, when an amend- 
ment to the deficiency bill was proposed appropriating $520,000 
toward their liquidation, but no action was taken at this time. 
The next step was on April 6, when the senate called upon the 
department of the interior for information on the subject. In 
return, a statement of claims amounting to nearly $800,000 was 
received. The question came up several times during the re- 
mainder of the session, but still nothing was done.” 

Most of the claims were never paid because of prejudice 
against them and evidence of fraud in many cases. One of the 
claims allowed was that of John C. Frémont for $183,825. A 
bill providing for the payment of this claim, with interest from 


38 California treaties, 1851-1852, pp. 1-8; Congressional globe, 32 congress, 1 ses- 
sion, part 3, pp. 2103, 2172. 

39 Ibid., 880-890, 2104; ibid., 33 congress, 1 session, part 2, p. 1335, part 3, pp. 
2103-2110; Lea to W. R. Graham, April 13, 1852, W. A. Graham to W. R. King, 
April 14, 1852, in Senate executive documents, 32 congress, 1 session, no. 61, pp. 1-3. 
See also many miscellaneous documents, ibid., pp. 2-26. 
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June 1, 1851, was approved by the president on July 29, 1854. 
A claim of Wozencraft for the reimbursement of $7,000 ex- 
pended by him in the course of his duties was paid in July, 
1856. In 1860 Samuel J. Hensley was paid $96,375 for beef 
furnished to the Indians. The payment of other claims, although 
discussed from time to time, was never made. The whole ques- 
tion was finally disposed of in 1871 without further adjust- 
ment.* 

On March 3, 1852, an act creating a California Indian super- 
intendency became a law. On the day following Edward F. 
Beale was appointed to the newly created office. Appropria- 
tions were made to meet the expenses of the superintendency 
and an additional appropriation of $100,000 was made for the 
purpose of preserving peace with the Indians who had been 
dispossessed of their lands, until arrangements could be made 
for their future settlement.” 

On September 16 Beale reported his arrival in San Francisco, 
and he at once made a tour into one part of his field. From 
what he saw and heard he became convinced that some definite 
Indian policy was immediately necessary for California. On 
October 29 he reported to the department that he was maturing 
a plan which was ‘‘recommended alike by its practicability, 
humanity, and economy,’’ which he would be prepared to de- 
velop fully after his proposed visit to the south. In brief, the 
basis of what he would propose was outlined as follows: 


In the first place I propose a system of ‘‘military posts’’ to be 
established on reservations, for the convenience and protection of the 


40 Edward F. Beale investigated some of the claims and found that much fraud 
had been practiced. See Senate executive documents, 33 congress, special session, 
no. 4, pp. 368-370; 32 congress, 2 session, no. 57, ,pp. 1-5. 

For action on the claims of Frément, Wozencraft, and others, see United States 
statutes, 33 congress, 1 session, Private acts, 80; ibid., 34 congress, 1 session, Private 
acts, 31; tbid., 36 congress, 1 session, Private acts, 15; Congressional globe, 34 
congress, 1 session, part 2, pp. 1369, 1461, 1575; tbid., 36 congress, 1 session, part 
2, pp. 1001, 1277, 1503, 1524, 1557, 1575, 1832, part 3, p. 2607; Senate reports, 36 
congress, 1. session, no. 111, pp. 1-5; Howse reports, 35 congress, 1 session, no. 133, 
pp. 1-2; Report of the commissioner on Indian affairs, 1857, pp. 10-11; ibid., 1871, 
pp. 17-18, 153-154. 

41 Lea to Beale, August 2, 1852, in Senate executive documents, 33 congzsess, 
special session, no. 4, p. 38; United States statutes, 32 congress, 1 session, pp. 2-3, 
18, 55. The appropriation for the expenses of the superintendency was only about 
one-fourth of what Beale requested. 
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Indians; these reservations to be regarded as military reservations. 
The Indians to be invited to assemble within these reserves, 

A system of discipline and instruction to be adopted by the 
agent who is to live at the post. 

Each reservation to contain a military establishment. 

The expenses of the troops to be borne by the surplus of Indian 
labor. 

The reservations to be made with a view to a change in location, 
where increase of white population may make it necessary.*? 


A little later Beale set forth the plan in greater detail. In 
this elaboration he made it clear that he proposed to care for the 
Indians somewhat after the manner of the missions, without 
the religious emphasis of those institutions, and that he expected 
success to attend his plan because a similar method had been 
successful in the Spanish days. He estimated the number of 
Indians in California at from 75,000 to 100,000, and thought au 
appropriation of $500,000 should be made to begin the new 
system. General Hitchcock expressed himself officially as heart- 
ily in favor of the plan and asserted that the choice of the 
government lay between accepting Beale’s plan or giving the 
Indians over to rapid extermination or expulsion from the 
state.** 

Soon after sending his proposal to the Indian department 
Beale set out on a trip south. He began preparations for 
putting his plan into operation, in case approval were given 
it by the Indian office, by selecting as a location for some of 
the Indians a tract of land between the San Joaquin and 
Fresno rivers. No treaty was made with the Indians who were 
asked to go upon it, nor was a reservation set apart in the 
usual sense. It was his purpose to ask that the land be set aside 
as a government reservation to be held by the Indians by a 
simple agreement, so that the Indians might be removed at the 
government’s pleasure.“ 

While the government at Washington was groping blindly 


42 Beale to Lea, September 16, October 29, 1852, in Senate executive documents, 
33 congress, special session, no. 4, pp. 36, 374. 

43 Beale to Lna, November 22, 1852, ibid., 378-380; General Hitchcock to Colonel 
Cooper, November 29, 1852, ibid., 32 congress, 2 session, no. 57, pp. 16-18. 

44 Beale to Lea, December 14, 1852, ibid., 33 congress, special session, no. 4, pp. 
390-382. 
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for some wise Indian policy for California, Beale’s earlier sug- 
gestions were received. In response to an order of December 
3, Beale went to Washington, where he reported the distress- 
ing conditions of the natives of California and the need for 
prompt action in their behalf on the part of congress. He 
presented with vigor his plan for small reservations where the 
Indians could be protected and taught to work. He proposed 
that the Indians should be persuaded to go on the reservations 
by simple agreement between them and the government, but 
that no treaties should be made.** The result was that congress 
gave authorization for the creation of five military reservations 
in California not to exceed 25,000 acres each, and appropriated 
$250,000 to defray the expenses of maintaining the Indians in 
California and removing them to the reservations. On April 
13 Beale was ordered to return to California by the most ex- 
peditious route, in order to put the new plan into operation.“ 

Immediately after his arrival in Los Angeles on August 22, 
Beale began the execution of his plan by going to Tejon Passa, 
where a conference was held with some Indians and the pur- 
poses of the government concerning them were explained. He 
also conferred with some army officers, who had traveled much 
in the state, as to the best place for a reservation. The result 
of their discussion was a decision by Beale to locate a reserva- 
tion in the Tejon region.“ 

As Beale passed on down the valley, still working on the plan 
for his first reservation, he visited the experimental farm which 
he had located the previous year on the San Joaquin river. 
He expressed himself as satisfied with the results. He found 
that the wild Indians that had been placed upon it had been able 

45 Lea to Beale, December 3, 1852, in Senate executive documents, 33 congress, 
special session, no. 4, p. 33. On his arrival in Washington Beale showed by abundant 
evidence the sad condition of the California Indians. He presented the fact of their 
unfair and cruel treatment by the whites, who in numerous instances perpetrated 


atrocities upon them, and exploited and enslaved them. Ibid., 32 congress, 2 session, 
no. 57, pp. 8-16. 

46 Congressional globe, 32 congress, 2 session, pp. 1085-1086; United States 
statutes, 32 congress, 2 session, p. 38; R. McClelland to Beale, April 13, 1853, in 
Senate executive doouments, 33 congress, 1 session, no. 1, part 1, pp. 464-466. 

47 Gwin H. Heap, Central route to the Pacific from the valley of the Mississippi 
to California (Philadelphia, 1854), 10-11, 110-118; Daily Alta California, September 
22, 1853; Beale to Manypenny, September 30, 1853, in Senate executive documents, 
33 congress, 1 session, no. 1, part 1, pp. 469-470; ibid., 478-479. 
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to support themselves. He believed that their success would 
be a means of inducing other Indians to settle on a reservation. 
The reservation Indians had learned to plow, to reap, to build 
corrals, and to tend gardens, and Beale was enthusiastic.** 

A problem now presented itself in connection with the estab- 
lishment of a reservation at Tejon because part of the land 
desired was covered by a Spanish land grant, and the law under 
which Beale was working gave no authority for the purchase of 
lands for Indian purposes. Beale asked the opinion of the 
California congressional delegation as to the wisdom of pro- 
ceeding. Being advised that he should make such conditional 
arrangements, subject to the approval of congress, as he con- 
sidered indispensable to the successful operation of the law, 
he went ahead with his plan, even though the commissioner of 
Indian affairs advised postponement of the enterprise until 
there should be further legislation on the part of congress.“ 

The Tejon reservation started out well. By February, 1854, 
the Indians gathered there had under cultivation some 2,500 
acres of land. Later in the year a company of men who paid a 
visit to the reservation reported 3,265 acres of land under cul- 
tivation, and more than 400 Indians working in the fields. The 
visitors wrote of what they had seen as a remarkable achieve- 
ment. Their statements were concurred in by the editor of the 
Pacific, and were corroborated by the testimony of Captain 
P. EK. Connor, who said that he saw on the reservation a great 
grain crop valued at a large sum, and Indians working at their 
various occupations with utmost cheerfulness.” 

48 Beale to Manypenny, September 30, 1853, H. B. Edwards to Beale, September 
20, 1853, ibid., pp. 471-474. Beale’s enthusiasm over accomplishments and prospects 
was shared by others. The editor of the Daily Alta California, September 22, 1853, 
commended the plan of putting the Indians on reservations where they could learn 
to support themselves. Then he said: ‘‘ Five years after the first settlement is made 
and put into successful operation the Indian affairs of California will cease to be an 
item of expense to the General or State Government; all hostilities will be over; 
the whites will be entirely free from annoyance by the Indians; the Indians will be 
transformed from a state of semi-barbarism, indolence, mental imbecility, and moral 
debasement, to a condition of civilization, Christianity, industry, virtue, frugality, 
social and domestic happiness and public usefulness.’’ 

49 Beale to W. M. Gwin and M. 8. Latham, September 27, 1853, to Lea, September 
30, 1853, Manypenny to Beale, November 18, 1853, in Senate executive documents, 
33 congress, 1 session, no. 1, part 1, pp. 470-471, 474-476, 480-481. 

50 Beale to Manypenny, February 8, 1854, in Report to the commissioner of Indian 
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But further progress of the reservation system under Beale 
was rudely checked by reason of political developments and 
his own neglect properly to attend to certain business matters. 
During the early part of 1854 political opposition to Beale 
began to manifest itself, and some of his friends feared that 
congress would refuse to appropriate the money needed for 
further expansion of the system." Unfortunately Beale had 
neglected to use care and promptness in dealing with the de- 
partment to such an extent that a large part of the appropri- 
ation of $250,000 remained unaccounted for in the spring of 
1854. This neglect proved disastrous to him when the question 
of providing for the future of Indian administration in Califor- 
nia came before congress. 

It was on May 1, 1854, while the question of the amount to 
be appropriated for Indian affairs in California was under con- 
sideration in congress, that Beale’s accounts were reported in 
arrears to the extent of nearly $250,000. The result was that 
when the measure providing for funds for Indian service in 
California was passed, the appropriation for the development of 
the reservation system was cut down to $125,000 and the number 
of reservations which might be created was reduced from five 
to three. Until just before the final passage of the bill, a pro- 
vision was attached estopping Beale from drawing any portion 
of the amount appropriated until he had accounted for the for- 
mer appropriation, but this was withdrawn before the final 
action on the measure, because Beale was removed from office 
while congress was taking action and another person was ap- 
pointed in his place.” 

Beale’s successor was Thomas J. Henley, an able man and a 
affairs, 1854, pp. 298-299; Los Angeles Star, June 17, 24, 1854; Stockton Republican, 
in Hayes collection, Indians, vol. 2, nos. 124, 129, 144; Pacific, June 30, 1854. 

51 Los Angeles Star, June 17, 24, 1854, in Hayes collection, Indians, vol. 2, nos. 
124, 129; T. H. Benton to Beale, April 3, 1854, in Stephen Bonsal, Edward Fitz- 
gerald Beale (New York and London, 1912), 186-187. 

52 Congressional globe, 33 congress, 1 session, part 2, pp. 1027, 1028, 1041-1051, 
part 3, pp. 1895, 1945, 1983; United States statutes, 33 congress, 1 session, p. 332. 
It should be said that a thorough investigation of Beale’s accounts was made. A 
report on the subject by the comptroller to the secretary of the treasury, April 9, 
1885, completely vindicated Beale and partially restored him to public confidence. 


See J. M. Broadhead to James Guthrie, April 9, 1855, in Senate executive documents, 
34 congress, 3 session, no. 69, pp. 1-7; Hayes collection, Indians, vol. 2, no. 153. 
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successful politician. He received his instructions under date 
of June 2, 1854, and entered upon his official duties on July 15. 
He went first to Tejon, where he took possession and began 
supervision of the public property located there. While it 
seemed to him that Beale had somewhat overstated the degree 
of prosperity at Tejon, things were in most respects as repre- 
sented. Henley was convinced by what he saw that the military 
reservation system furnished the only wise method of dealing 
with the Indians, and he planned to develop the establishment at 
Tejon along the lines on which it had been begun. He spent 
more than a month at this place getting things in order for 
development under his assistants who were left in charge. 

From Tejon Henley went north over the emigrant road, ex- 
amining the country and studying the Indians as he proceeded. 
From the San Joaquin valley he continued farther north, in- 
tending to spend the remainder of the year among the hundreds 
of small tribes of Indians in that section. Before the end of 
September he had established Nome Lacke reservation in Colusa 
county, which was to become one of the most permanent and 
useful of all the reservations. A site for a military post was 
selected on the reserve, a subagent was put in charge, and the 
natives began to assemble at once and to prepare winter quar- 
ters.” 

The reports of Heniey to the department, full of details of 
the work at Tejon and Nome Lacke, were optimistic concerning 
the progress and promise of the reservation system. Indeed, 
it was made to appear that the organization and development 
were so satisfactory at Tejon that there would be little necessity 
for expenditures there after the year 1854-1855. While im- 
pressing the department with the progress of affairs, Henley 
recommended the modification of the law under which he was 
working so as to permit the making of five reservations instead 
of three, and asked for an appropriation of $200,000 for the 
two additional establishments. His request was granted. The 
law was modified in accordance with his wishes as to the num- 


58 T. J. Henley to Manypenny, August 28, 1854, in Report of the commissioner of 
Indian affairs, 1854, pp. 300-307; Senate executive documents, 34 congress, 3 session, 
no. 69, p. 1; Weekly Placer Times and Transcript, September 30, 1854; E. D. 
Keyes to E. D. Townsend, December 12, 1854, in House executive docwments, 34 
congress, 3 session, no. 76, pp. 88-89. 
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ber of reservations, and an appropriation of $150,000 was 
made for removing and supporting the Indians on the two ad- 
ditional reservations. With this added appropriation, the total 
sum provided for Indian affairs in California for the year 
1855-1856 was $360,300." 

Up to September, 1856, there had been established four per- 
manent reservations. These were Tejon, Nome Lacke, Klamath 
on the Klamath river, and the Mendocino on the shores of the 
Pacific. In addition, temporary reserves or farms had been 
established on the Fresno and King’s rivers, and at Nome Cult 
valley in the coast range of mountains. Henley’s report indicat- 
ed a flourishing state of affairs at practically all locations; but, 
unfortunately for his credibility, his glowing accounts of pro- 
gress were contradicted by the reports of army officers to whom 
General Mackall addressed an inquiry in August, 1856. These 
reports indicate that Henley grossly exaggerated the prosperity 
and development of the reserves, and that they were improperly 
managed. 

Although differences of opinion had developed in California 
with reference to the success of the Indian administration, the 
federal government continued for two years more to make 
large appropriations for the maintenance and development of 
the system of military reservations, relying upon the accuracy 
of the reports of Henley and his agents. But in 1858, just at 
the time when Henley was gathering from his agents their 
statements of progress, Godard Bailey was given instructions 
as a special agent to visit the reservations. He was instructed 
to acquaint himself with their history and actual conditions, 
in order that he might furnish the Indian office with the data 

54 Manypenny to R. McClelland, November 25, 1854, in Report of the commissioner 
of Indian affairs, 1854, pp. 15-16; Henley to Manypenny, December 18, 1854, in 
Senate executive documents, 33 congress, 2 session, no. 42, pp. 3-4; United States 
statutes, 33 congress, 2 session, pp. 698-699. 

55 Henley to Manypenny, September 4, 1856, in Report of the commissioner of 
Indian affairs, 1856, pp. 236-239, 245; J. Edwards to W. W. Mackall, August 24, 
1856, B. L. Beall to W. W. Mackall, September 29, 1856, L. Loeser to W. W. Mackall, 
October 28, 1856, John E. Wool to L. Thomas, November 3, 1856, in House executive 
documents, 34 congress, 3 session, no. 76, pp. 138-141. 

56 Congressional globe, 34 congress, 3 session, pp. 529, 532, appendix, p. 408, 35 


congress, 1 session, appendix p. 572; United States statutes, 34 congress, 3 session, 
p. 183, 35 congress, 1 session, p. 330. 
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upon which to base an intelligent opinion upon the practical 
working system, and upon its value as applied to the Indians 
of the state. 

Bailey visited several of the reserves, and in his report he 
discussed in some detail the conditions in each one. His com- 
munication, which in no sense took the form of an attack upon 
Henley or his agents, stated that the plan devised by Beale for 
collecting the Indians on farms and thereon supporting them 
by their own labor had proved a lamentable failure. He said: 


At present the reservations are simply government alms-houses, 
where an inconsiderable number of Indians are insufficiently fed 
and scantily clothed, at an expense wholly disproportionate to the 
benefits conferred. There is nothing in the system, as now practiced, 
looking to the permanent improvement of the Indian, or tending 
in any way to his moral, intellectual, or social elevation, the only 
attempts at anything of the sort that fell under my observation 
seeming to be rather the result of individual effort than to spring 
from the system itself.” 


When the California Indian question came before congress 
in 1859, no move was made to abolish the reservations, but the 
appropriation for the removal and subsistence of Indians was 
cut down to $50,000 and that for incidental expenses of the sup- 
erintendency, to $7,500. With the reduced appropriation James 
Y. McDuffie, the successor of Henley as superintendent, under- 
took to continue the system of Beale. His reports indicated 
that all the reservations with the exception of Klamath were 
in a dilapidated condition. Under these conditions, the commis- 
sioner of Indian affairs recommended the repeal of all laws 
authorizing the appointment of a superintendent and agents in 
California, the abandonment of the system in use, and the sub- 
stitution of some other plan. 

The scheme proposed by him was the division of the state 
into two districts, with a superintending agent in each, a super- 
visor to lead and direct the Indians in their labors, and only 
such mechanics and laborers as might be necessary to keep tools 
in repair. The Indians in the southern part of the state who 
worked on lands should have these furnished them. Reserva- 


57G. Bailey to C. E. Mix, November 4, 1858, in Report of the commissioner of 
Indian affairs, pp. 298-305. 
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tions might be provided for the dispossessed Indians of the 
valleys, but the Indians who should settle on them were to be 
taught that they were not to be fed and clothed at government 
expense.** Based on these suggestions, after much discussion, 
a bill providing a new method of administering Indian affairs 
in California became a law on June 19, 1860."° 

Under this law the secretary of the interior divided the state 
into a northern and a southern district. The northern district 
included all that part of California north of the southern bound- 
ary of the counties of Marin, Sonoma, Solano, Sacramento, and 
El Dorado, to the eastern boundary of the state; the southern 
district included all the rest of the state. Two superintending 
agents were appointed, and a modified, less expensive, but no 
more effective system of administration for dealing with the 
natives was instituted.” It consisted of placing the Indians on 
small reservations to which they were to go by simple agreement 
and not by treaty. This policy of small reservations, begun 
in California in 1853, was rapidly extended over the west. Cal- 
ifornia thus made a distinct contribution to our Indian policy. 


WiiuraMm H. Euison 
Orecon AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


CorVALLIS 


58 Congressional globe, 35 congress, 2 session, part 1, pp. 694, 734-735; United 
State statutes, 35 congress, 2 session, p. 400; A. B. Greenwood to J. Thomson, 
November 26, 1859, in Report of the commissioner on Indian affairs, 1859, pp. 23-24. 

59 Congressional globe, 36 congress, 1 session, part 3, pp. 2368-2369, part 4, p. 
2904; United States statutes, 36 congress, 1 session, p. 57. 

60 A. B. Greenwood to J. Thompson, November 30, 1860, in Report of the com- 
missioner of Indian affairs, 1860, pp. 20-21. 

Between 1850 and 1859 the United States expended a total of $1,737,493 on 
Indian affairs in California. In addition to this amount spent in Indian adminis- 
tration, $924,259.65 had been appropriated to reimburse California for expenses 
incurred in Indian wars. There was yet some $600,000 in bonds of the state out- 
standing for which the state expected to be recompensed. These figures do not 
include the expenses incurred by the United States army in policing the Indian 
country and in suppressing Indian uprisings. 
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A Typicau ‘‘ America LETTER’’ 


In Norway letters from emigrants to the United States — 
popularly known as ‘‘America letters’’—constituted, before 
1838, the only written accounts of American conditions which 
were available for those peasants and artisans whose econom- 
ically restricted situation rendered particularly interesting to 
them any authentic information as to resources and opportuni- 
ties in the new world. These letters, describing personal ex- 
periences and offering observations on actual conditions in the 
new environment, were sent to friends and relatives, then 
copied, and recopied, and passed from one family to another, 
thus gaining a very considerable circulation. After 1838 a 
small number of guidebooks and books of travel appeared and 
were widely distributed. Later the northwestern states, little 
influenced by the wave of nativism that swept the east in the 
fifties, flooded the northern European countries with pamphlets 
picturing America as a veritable El Dorado and offering unus- 
ual inducements to venturesome men and women.’ Returned 
immigrants, emigration agents, representatives of states, rail- 
ways, land companies, and steamship lines arrived in the Scan- 
dinavian kingdoms to enforce by personal influence the effect of 
the written and printed word. But long after 1838 the private 
letters went to large numbers of places where the ‘‘America 
book,’’? and other pamphlets of a similar nature were un- 
known, and to which few travelers ever came. The ‘‘America 
letters’’ were circulated not only through oft-repeated copying, 
but also by being printed in newspapers. In fact, a common 
substitute for the mails was the use of newspapers as a channel 

1A study of this official state activity, with special reference to Wisconsin, may 
be found in Theodore C. Blegen, ‘‘The competition of the northwestern states for 
immigrants,’’ in the Wisconsin magazine of history, 3: 3-29. 


2Rynning’s True account of America, was everywhere known, among the Nor- 
wegian peasants, as the ‘‘ America book.’’ 
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of personal communication. In Norwegian newspapers pub- 
lished in America, letters were not infrequently printed in full, 
and reached their private destination through the circulation 
of the newspapers.’ In Norway also, the newspapers aided ma- 
terially in the dissemination of information about life in the 
American settlements.‘ 

The significance of the earlier letters lies in their informative 
character. But as time went on and the immigrants in Ameri- 
ca, who were rapidly pushing their way into the northwest, be- 
gan to grow prosperous, their letters would often contain money 
or prepaid tickets. It is estimated that approximately one-half 
of the immigrants to America from Norway in the later period 
made the journey on prepaid tickets purchased in America.* 

Of all the Norwegian writers of ‘‘ America letters,’’ the most 
influential and widely famed was an emigrant of the year 1831 
who settled in the small colony in western New York which had 
been founded in 1825 by the first group of Norwegian immi- 
grants to America in the nineteenth century. This man, Gjert 
Gregoriussen Hovland, was no scholarly critic; he wrote for the 
benefit of peasants, and he was himself a farmer of moderate 
attainments. Perhaps he painted his picture in colors some- 
what too bright; possibly he did not sufficiently stress the diffi- 
culties to be encountered. But on the whole his picture of Amer- 
ica was not untrue. He possessed sufficient discernment to see 
that the United States offered many opportunities that were 
denied the farmer in Norway. Inexpensive land in a country 

8 For a good illustration, see Albert O. Barton, ‘‘ The beginnings of the Norwegian 
press in America,’’ in Wisconsin historical society, Proceedings, 1916 (Madison, 
1917), 203-204. 

4 Some early instances are Bergens Stiftstidende, June 11, 1841 (printing a group 
of ‘‘ America letters’’ written by emigrants of 1839); Fyens Stiftsavis, 1847, nos. 
266, 267 (containing an ‘‘account of the conditions among the Norwegian settlers 
in Wisconsin,’’ written by the pioneer minister, C. L. Clausen); Christeligt Folke- 
blad, vol. 1 (1846), no. 36 (containing another letter written by C. L. Clausen). 
A monthly newspaper called Norway and America was published in Norway in the 
years 1845-1847. 

5 See Theodore C. Blegen, ‘‘The America letters,’’ in the North star, 2:43. 

6The most detailed account of this New York settlement of Norwegians is in 
Rasmus B. Anderson, The first chapter of Norwegian immigration (1821-1840) its 
causes and results. With an introduction on the services rendered by the Scandi- 


navians to the world and to America (second edition — Madison, Wisconsin, 1904), 
54-131. 
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of freedom and democratic institutions gave promise of happi- 
ness and prosperity. Those who came in response to his invita- 
tion found after a few vears of effort the contentment of which 
there is promise in Hovland’s lines. 

The letters of Hovland were spread about in southern Nor- 
way by the hundreds of copies, everywhere arousing interest in 
America and replacing with definite and concise information the 
vague rumors and guesses that filled so many minds with uncer- 
tainty about the land to the west. The emigration from Norway 
in 1836 and 1837 was directly and very considerably influenced 
by Hovland’s letters; and, directly or indirectly, the movement 
after 1837 bore witness to their effectiveness.’ Evidence indi- 
cates that, though the letters had greatest influence in south- 
western Norway, they found their way into many other parts of 
the kingdom." 

The comparatively large emigration from Norway in 1836 
and 1837 awakened the apprehension of state officials, and a 
thorough investigation was ordered in the Hardanger district. 
The dean of this district, the Reverend Nils Herzberg, assembled 
all information available, and submitted a report to the amt- 
mand. Accompanying this report were copies of several typical 
‘‘America letters,’’ including one written by Hovland from 
Raakeister (Rochester, New York) on April 22, 1835.° Recent- 
ly a copy of Dean Herzberg’s report was made from the original 
in the local archives at Ullensvang, Norway. The following 
translation of Hovland’s letter was made from this transerip- 
tion, which is now in the manuscript collection of the Minnesota 


historical society."° ' 
: THeopore C. BLEGEN 

7For estimates on the influence of Hovland’s letters see Theodore C. Blegen, 
*“Ola Rynning’s true account of America,’’ in Minnesota history bulletin, 2:242; 
Knud Langeland, Normendene i Amerika, Nogle optegnelser om de Norskes udvand- 
ring til Amerika (Chicago, 1889), 16 and n.; Svein Nilsson, ‘‘De skandinaviske 
setlementer i Amerika,’’ in Billed-magazin, 1:74; Kendrie C. Babeock, The 
Scandinavian element in the United States (University of Illinois studies in the 
social sciences, vol. 3, no. 3— Urbana, 1914), 30, 35. 

8 Anderson, First chapter of Norwegian immigration, 331. 

® Herzberg testifies to the importance of Hovland’s letters. 

10Q. Olafson, ‘‘To Amerikabreve fra 1835,’’ in Normands-forbundet, 4: 265-271; 
Blegen, ‘‘The America letters,’’ in the North star, 2:44, and ‘‘Cleng Peerson and 
Norwegian immigration,’’ in the Mississipp1 VALLEY HisToricaL Review, 7: 316 
and n. 54. 
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To Torjuls Asbjeldsen Meland, Ullensvang Sogn, Kingservigs, Pras- 
tegjald, Norway: 

I must take this opportunity to let you know that we are in the best 
of health, and that we — both my wife and I — find ourselves éxceeding- 
ly well satisfied. Our son attends the English school, and talks English as 
well as the native-born. Nothing has made me more happy and con- 
tented than the fact that we left Norway and journeyed to this country. 
We have gained more since our arrival here than I did during all the 
time that I lived in Norway, and I have every prospect of earning a 
livelihood here for myself and my family—even if my family were larger 
—so long as God gives me good health. 

Such excellent plans have been developed here that, even though one 
be infirm, no one need suffer want. Competent men are elected whose 
duty it is to see that no needy persons, either in the cities or in the 
country, shall have to beg for their living. If a man dies and is survived 
by a widow and children who are unable to support themselves —as is 
often the case —they have the privilege of petitioning these officials. 
To each one will then be given every year as much as is needed of clothes 
and food, and no discrimination will be shown between the native-born 
and those from foreign countries. These things I have learned through 
daily observation, and I do not believe there can be better laws and ar- 
rangements for the benefit and happiness of the common man in the 
whole world. I have talked with a sensible person who has traveled in 
many countries, who has lived here twenty-six years, and has full know- 
ledge of the matter; both of him and of other reliable persons I have 
made inquiries, for I wish to let everyone learn the truth. 

When assemblies are held to elect officials who are to serve the country, 
the vote of the common man carries just as much authority and influence 
as does that of the rich and powerful man. Neither in the matter of 
clothes nor in seats are distinctions to be observed, whether one be a 
farmer or a clerk. The freedom which the one enjoys is just as good 
as that of the other. So long as he comports himself honestly he will 
be subjected to no interference. Everybody has the liberty to travel 
about in the country, wherever he wishes, without any passports or 
papers. Everyone is permitted to engage in whatever business he finds 
most desirable, in trade or commerce, by land or by water. But if any- 
one is found guilty of crime, he will be prosecuted and severely punished 
for it. 

No duties are levied upon goods which are produced in the country 
and brought to the city by water or by land. In case of death, no regis- 
tration is required; the survivor, after paying the debts, is free to dis- 
pose of the property for himself and his family just as he desires. There 
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is no one here who snatches it away, like a beast of prey, wanting only 
to live by the sweat of others and to make himself the heir to the money 
of others. No, everyone must work for his living here, and it makes no 
difference whether he is of low or of high estate. It would heartily 
please me if I could learn that everyone of you who are in need and 
have little chance of gaining support for yourselves and your families 
would make up your mind to leave Norway and to come to America, 
for, even if many more were to come, there would still be room here for 
all. For all those who are willing to work there is no lack of employ- 
ment and business here. It is possible for all to live in comfort and 
without suffering want. I do not believe that any of those who suffer 
under the oppression of others and who must rear their children under 
straightened circumstances could do better than to help the latter to 
come to America. But alas, many persons, even though they want to 
come, lack the necessary means, and many others are so stupid as to 
believe that it is best to live in the country where they have been brought 
up even if they have nothing but hard bread to satisfy their hunger. 
It is as if they should say that those who move to a better land, where 
there is plenty, commit a wrong. But I can find no place where our 
Creator has forbidden one to seek one’s food in an honorable manner. 
I should like to talk to many persons in Norway for a little while, but we 
do not wish to live in Norway. We lived there altogether too long. 
Nor have I talked with any immigrant in this country who wished to 
return. 

We left our home in Norway on June 24, 1831. Sailing from Gotten- 
borg on July 30, we landed in America September 18, and by October 
4 we had reached this place in the interior where we now live. The 
day after my arrival I began to work for an American. In December 
I went and bought myself fifty acres of land. I put up a house which 
we moved into in the month of March, 1832. I then set to work with 
the greatest will and pleasure, for the land was covered with trees. 
In the fall I planted about one barrel of wheat and in the spring of 1833 
we planted about half a bushel of Indian corn and three bushels of po- 
tatoes (the latter in May). The next fall we harvested fifteen barrels 
of wheat, six barrels of Indian corn, and fourteen barrels of potatoes. 
Wheat, which is grown almost everywhere, is used for one’s daily food. 
It costs from three to four dollars a barrel, corn costs from one and 
one-half to two dollars a barrel, and potatoes fifty cents a barrel. Oats 
are a dollar a barrel, being used not for human food, but for the cattle 
and horses. We purchased a cow in April of the first year that we were 
here for eighteen dollars, from which we milked six kander (Norwegian 
measure) a day and sometimes more. A pound of butter costs, in the 
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towns, from eight to twelve skillongs, salt pork from four to eight skil- 
lings a pound, and meat four skillings a pound. 

A hired man engaged for a whole year receives from eight to twelve 
dollars per month in addition to board, washing, and lodging. A ser- 
vant girl receives one dollar a week, or fifty dollars a year, besides board, 
washing, and lodging, and is not required to do heavy or outside work, 
but only’ work within the house. A laborer engaged to work the soil 
receives from one-half to one dollar a day and free board. 

I can also inform you that the land is measured off with a pole eight 
ells and six inches long, this being called a rod. An acre measures 
sixteen rods in length by ten in breadth. One hundred acres, here called 
a lot, makes a piece of land of considerable size. I am certain that from 
fifty acres here, we harvest many times more than from a gaard in 
Norway. I believe that an acre is something more than a ténde sad in 
Norway; an acre is sown with two bushels of wheat." 

Six families of the Norwegians who had settled in this place sold 
their farms last summer and moved farther west in the country to a 
place which is called Ellenaais..* We and another Norwegian family 
have also sold our farms and intend to journey, this May, to that state, 
where land can be bought at a better price, and where it is easier for 
one to get started. The supply of trees there is only sufficient to meet 
one’s actual needs. Cattle can be fed there at little cost, for one can 
cut as much hay there as one needs. There is an untold amount of land 
which the United States own and which is reserved by an established 
law at a set price for the one who first buys it from the government. 
It is called public land, and is sold for $1.25 per acre. Land thus 
bought and paid for is held in allodial possession for the purchaser 
and his heirs. Whether native-born or foreign, one is free to do with it 
whatever one pleases. 

This is a very beautiful and fertile country. Prosperity and con- 
tentment are to be seen almost everywhere one goes. Practically every- 
thing that one needs can be sown or planted here; it grows splendidly 
and yields in many-fold measure, without the use of manure. 

11A gaard is a Norwegian farm. A ténde sed, or toénde land, is a Norwegian 
measure of land, 56,000 square feet. Perhaps Hovland means merely that an acre 
and a ténde land are not identical. Actually the latter is larger than the former. 

12 Hovland here refers to the migration, in 1834, of Norwegians from the New 
York settlement to the Fox river valley in Illinois. The leader of this movement 
was Cleng Peerson, who in 1833 had visited Illinois and selected the site for the 
settlement. The Fox river settlement was the first Norwegian settlement in the west, 
and it became a nucleus from which settlement radiated, in Illinois, Wisconsin, and 


Iowa. See Blegen, ‘‘Cleng Peerson and Norwegian immigration,’’ in the Missis- 
SIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL REVIEW, 7: 318-321. 
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Excellent order and good laws exist here, and the country is governed 
by wise authorities. 

I sold my land last summer, in July, 1834, and by the transaction 
earned in cash the sum of five hundred dollars. I have now decided to 
buy one hundred and sixty acres, an amount which can be paid for 
with two hundred dollars. The eight Norwegian families still in this 
neighborhood desire to sell their land as soon as they can, and to move 
west, for they prefer to live near each other, although many of the 
natives are just as good people.*® 

In America one associates with good and kindly people. Everyone 
has the freedom to practice that teaching and religion which he himself 
favors. Nor are there any taxes to be paid here, except for the land 
one owns, and not even that tax is large. Nor are there other useless 
expenditures for the support of persons — as in many places in Europe— 
who are of no benefit, but much rather to the harm of the country. For 
the fifty acres which I have sold I paid annually one dollar in taxes. 
I must let you know that on the piece of land which we sold there were 
more trees than I could count of the kind that produces sugar, and 
these trees were common everywhere. We did not take more than we 
needed for our own use each year. Usually it is in March that one does 
this work, when the sap begins to spring up in the trees; with a small 
iron one chops a dent in the tree, placing under it a piece of hollowed- 
out wood as a trough. From out of the tree there come forth from two 
to three pails of sweet sap a day, and this sap produces sugar, syrup, 
ale and vinegar. 

There is much more of which I could write to you, but I will close for 
this time, with hearty greetings from my wife and son and myself to 
you, my relatives and acquaintances. Let us be happy in heart and 
consecrated in spirit so that when the race has been run, when the 
pilgrim’s staff has been laid down, we may be worthy of hearing the 
glorious words: ‘‘ Blessed of my Father, come ye and inherit the kingdom 
and the righteousness prepared for you.’’ Wherever we may wander in 
this earthly sphere, let us seek Him who is the true light and life, and 
follow His voice which calls to our hearts, no matter where we go or stand, 
Live well in the sight of God: that is my wish as your friend. Greetings 
to Knud Oppedal and Johannes Hovland and to all who inquire about 
me." 

3] 99 re 

April 22, 1835 GJERT GREGORIUSSEN HOVLAND 

13 Hovland himself went to Illinois in 1835 and lived in the Fox river valley 
settlement until his death in 1870. 

14 After noting the matters stressed in this typical ‘‘ America letter’’ it is inter- 
esting te examine a report made in 1843-1844 by a Norwegian royal commission 
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Tue Mounecan Inpians: A CoMMUNICATION 


The June-September, 1921, number of the Mississtpr1 VaLuey 
Historica Review in the account of the fourteenth annual meet- 
ing of the association contained the following reference to my 
paper upon the ‘‘ Mohegan Indians east and west,’’ read at that 
meeting: ‘*‘Mr. George A. Wood of Ohio state university 
sketched the history of the Mohegan Indians (or, as the bureau 
of ethnology would have us say, the ‘Mahican’).”’ 

My usage of the names applied in my paper to the various 
Indian nations and groups mentioned was based upon the Hand- 
book of American Indians, north of Mexico, edited by Frederick 
W. Hodge, to which appropriate footnote references were made. 
This work was published as Bulletin number 30 of the bureau of 
American ethnology (Washington, 1907-1910). In this bulletin, 
part 1, page 786, appears recognition of the fact that although 
the related tribes with which my paper chiefly dealt were 
known under a large variety of dialectical forms, this name ‘‘in 
practical use has been limited to two bodies, one on the lower 
Connecticut r., Conn., known dialectically as Mohegan (q. v.), 
the other, on Hudson r., known as Mahican.’’ Although my 
paper referred repeatedly to both Mahicans and Mohegans ac- 
cording to the usage just quoted, in view of the fact that the 
subject which I had chosen related primarily to the Connecticut 
branch of the nation I employed ‘‘ Mohegan”’ as the more suit- 
able designation of the tribe, especially as the branch alluded 
to by that name by Hodge is given precedence both by him and 
in popular usage. That branch also seems to have been more 
important historically than the other. 

The bureau of American ethnology published in its seventh 
annual Report in 1891 J. W. Powell’s ‘‘Indian linguistic fami- 
lies of America north of Mexico.’’ The index of this work re- 
charged with the duty of investigating the emigration movement and its causes up 
to that time. The commission made a careful study of the matter and gathered a 
large number of letters and diaries from immigrants. The report, ‘‘ Angaaende 
udvandringer til fremmede verdensdele,’’ is in Kongeriget Norges ellevte ordentlige 
storthings forhandlinger i aaret 1845. Forste deel, indeholdenda kongelige propo- 
sitioner og meddelelser litr. A og B. samt no. 1-9 (Christiania, 1846), part 1, no. 6. 


For a brief discussion of the significance of the report see Blegen, ‘‘Cleng Peerson 


and Norwegian immigration,’’ in the Mississipp1 VALLEY HisToricaL ReEviEew, 7: 
314-318. 
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fers to Mahicans but not to Mohegans; nevertheless, there ap- 
pears on page 48 of the book a table of the principal Algon- 
quian tribes (to which the index does not refer), in which appear 
as distinct tribes the Mahican and the Mohegan. Hodge in the 
preface to his work quoted above refers to the classification 
used in Powell’s treatise as the result of a preliminary study of 
the subject and adds that ‘‘on it is based, with few exceptions, 
the present Handbook.’’ 

The introduction by Edward Everett Hale to James H. Trum- 
bull’s Natick dictionary (published as Bulletin number 25 of the 
bureau of American ethnology — Washington, 1903) also uses 
on page xii the name Mohegan in referring to the Connecticut 
tribe. Likewise, David I. Bushnell, Jr., in his Native villages 
and village sites east of the Mississippi (published as Bulletin 
number 69 of the bureau of American ethnology — Washington, 
1919) on pages 10 and 11 follows when mentioning these tribes 
the usage of Powell and Hodge as quoted above in regard to 
names, and places them respectively in the habitats assigned to 
them by Hodge in the articles under those names in his Hand- 
book. 

The term ‘‘last of the Mohegans,’’ which appears in quotation 
marks in the comment on my paper referred to above, was not 
employed in the paper, which manifestly was not an attempt to 
treat exhaustively all phases of Mohegan history, and especially 


not the contemporary aspects of it. Gacacs A. Woon 
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Edited by Lester B. Shippee 


Texas and the Mexican war. A chronicle of the winning of the south- 
west. By Nathaniel W. Stephenson. [The chronicles of America. Ed- 
ited by Allen Johnson under the supervision of the committee on 
publications of the Yale university council] (New Haven: Yale 
university press, 1921. 273 p.) 

This book is not in the immediate field of its author’s specialty, but it 
meets what seem to be the essential requirements of its series with reason- 
able success. The style is sprightly, and it sketches the history of its as- 
signed topics pleasantly. The most nearly satisfactory portion of the book 
is that presenting the European relations of the Texas question. The solid 
background for understanding this intricate subject is afforded by the 
author’s knowledge of the political history of the United States and 
England in the early forties. The least satisfactory part of the per- 
formance is that describing the Mexican war. What caused the war? 
Any attempt to answer must give more than a brief, incidental para- 
graph to the thirteen years of intermittently active, and sometimes hectic, 
negotiations for the settlement of the pecuniary claims of American cit- 
izens against the Mexican government. The subtitle of the volume is 
much too large for the meager references to California and New Mexico. 

There are some misstatements; some erroneous implications and as- 
sumptions; and certain questionable characterizations, arising (one sus- 
pects) from the desire to make a piquant story rather than from con- 
viction. But the sponsors of this series loudly insist that its strongest 
claim to favor is its departure from the ways of the monograph. To 
catalogue what by a different standard would be imperfections might 
perhaps be unfair, and would certainly be tedious. The random illustra- 
tions which follow are intended therefore merely as an expansion of the 
first sentence of this paragraph. Why ‘‘misty imperialist’’ for Jackson 
(page 88)? And why ‘‘ostentatious’’ of Polk (page 168), who was the 
most deadly matter-of-fact unconscious egotist unredeemed by a spark 
of humor since John Adams? To declare that John Quincy Adams ‘‘once 
defeated annexation’’ (page 118) is to take at Adams’ own valuation 
his remarkable speech of June 16—July 9, 1838; but there were many 
other, and more effective, factors than Adams’ opposition in the post- 
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ponement of annexation. To represent the Texan Santa Fé expedition 
simply as an effort ‘‘to break up the trade . . . between Mexico 
and the United States through Santa Fé’’ (page 111) without explaining 
that the boundary which Texas claimed by statute included that depot 
is misleading. Under any aspect of the matter it is difficult to conceive 
how the expedition violated the neutral rights of the United States or 
the principles of international law. And the old San Antonio road — 
since St. Denis crossed the province from Natchitoches to Eagle Pass 
in 1714 the idea of a trail stretching across the vast wilderness has in- 
trigued the imagination of writers. Thus (page 34), ‘‘Along this road 
in the hot summer [of 1830] Teran’s army must have marched’’ to be 
distributed ‘‘in a dozen or more contonments’’— though the several 
hundred soldiers who formed this army actually reached Texas by sea, 
and established six posts in addition to the three already in Texas. But 
these errors are not fatal. They are more or less inherent in the plan 
of the series, and to such as need the Chronicles this volume will certainly 
be weetul. EuGENE C. BARKER 
The American spirit in education. A chronicle of great teachers. By 
Edwin E. Slosson. [The chronicles of America, Edited by Allen 
Johnson under the supervision of the committee on publications of 
the Yale university council.] (New Haven: Yale university press, 
1921. 309 p. $5.00.) 

It would not be fair to Mr. Slosson to evaluate this volume from the 
standpoint of a critical student of the history of education. In fact 
one would not be justified in reviewing it as one would review a textbook 
or a reference work to be used by classes in the history of education in 
our normal schools or colleges. It was not prepared with the expecta- 
tion that it would be considered either as a contribution to the literature 
of the history of education or as a textbook. As one of the volumes of 
the Chronicles of America series, it well justifies its publication. 

I take it that those who read this book are interested in a general 
way in all of the movements which have resulted in the development of 
our present-day American civilization and wish to secure some familiar- 
ity with a few of the more outstanding movements in education in this 
country. Mr. Slosson has succeeded in presenting an eminently read- 
able book which occasionally includes some historical facts not ordinarily 
found in the ordinary history of education but which in the main merely 
presents the better-known educational landmarks. He has attempted 
in his organization of a number of chapters to have the historical facts 
center around outstanding figures, especially in the chapters showing 
the influence of Franklin, Jefferson, Washington, Horace Mann, and 
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Dewitt Clinton. While there is little continuity to the book, particular- 
ly in the latter chapters, the spirit in which he has presented the move- 
ments in education is liberal, with a decided willingness to emphasize 
the unfinished nature of many of our problems. The book would have 
been more satisfying to many of us if he had permitted himself to be 
more critical of modern movements. This is particularly true with 
reference to such subjects as the rise of technical education, the question 
of federal influence upon education, and the unsolved problems that 
have to do with higher education. 

Inasmuch as relatively so small a part of the volume is really devoted 
to the influence of the individual in education, the subtitle — ‘‘ A chron- 
icle of great teachers’’— is unnecessary, as is also the attempt already 
mentioned to associate great educational movements with individuals, 
after all not so notably identified with these movements as the titles of the 
chapters would seem to indicate. 

The typographical appearance of the book is all that can be desired. 
It is eminently fitting that the Chronicles of America should include some 
such volume as this; and, as has been said, if the book is considered 
merely as one of a general series, the critical attitude that one might 
assume if this were heralded as a contribution to the history of education 
is unjustifiable. CE Camer 
The fathers of the constitution. A chronicle of the establishment of the 

union. By Max Farrand. [The chronicles of America. Edited 
by Allen Johnson under the supervision of the committee on publi- 
eations of the Yale university council] (New Haven: Yale university 
press, 1921. xii, 246 p. $5.00) 

The Chronicles of America series represents a most commendable ad- 
vance in the publication of attractive, well-printed works of history, 
which combine — with the few inevitable exceptions — scholarliness, in- 
terest, and literary skill. Professor Farrand’s volume is no exception 
in any of these respects, and particularly not as to scholarliness; for his 
long study of the period with resulting publications of well-known his- 
torical excellence fitted him admirably for this very brief sketch of the 
‘‘eritical period’’ of our nation’s history. The historian may expect to 
find little that is new therein, either as to fact or interpretation; but 
he will appreciate the success with which the author relates in the brief 
compass of 30,000 words the bare plot of the story with sufficient light 
on the leading individual actors to make them more than names; and 
the general reader will glean from the well-told chronicle both informa- 
tion and interest often denied to him by longer works. 

‘There was nothing in the Revolution that transformed the essential 
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character or characteristics of the American people’’ (page 22). In 
this persistence of colonial-mindedness during the immediate post-revolu- 
tionary period lies the explanation of much of its history. War as usual 
brought a new political status, comparatively slight permanent economic 
change (witness the early resumption of close commercial relations with 
England, undesired and unanticipated, but necessary), and but little 
transformation of the hearts and dispositions of men. In the common 
difficulties and positive responsibilities imposed by the reconstruction 
after the war, rather than in the negative anti-English unity during 
the war, was to be found the more potent reagent for the decom- 
position of separateness and disjunctive colonial traditions. 

In his enthusiasm for the vital American contributions in the articles 
of confederation and the constitution, the author does not neglect the 
importance of European origins therein. The prevalence of monarchical 
thought and rumor at the convention of 1787 may astonish many. Per- 
haps the sentence: ‘‘The members of the Convention evidently thought 
that they were establishing something like a monarchy’’ (page 134) 
might well be moderated a little in order to prevent misunderstanding 
by many readers. In Jefferson, we are shown the man who ‘‘expressed 
the genius of American institutions better than almost any other man of 
his generation, . . . displaying not so much originality as sympathet- 
ic appreciation of what had already been done, and an instinctive fore- 
east of future development’’ (pages 64, 67). Hamilton was ‘‘perhaps 
the most brilliant of American statesmen with an extraordinary genius 
for administrative organization’’ (page 104). 

The excellent photogravures, and particularly the ten plates of the 
forty signers of the constitution from the Thomas A. Emmett collection 
in the New York public library, enrich the volume greatly. The detailed 
description of the originals (pages 225-238), written by Victor Hugo 
Paltsits, renders the volume one of special interest to students of Amer- 
ican portraiture. 

There is, however, entirely too little of this volume. It treats the 
period which, almost of all periods, should and does interest Americans. 
Of the 246 pages, only 166 are devoted to the text. The inclusion in 
such a brief work of the important state documents of the period is of 
questionable wisdom, with the exception, perhaps, of the constitution 
itself. Not one out of a hundred readers will profit by their inclusion 
here, and the volume will find itself in few or no libraries which do not 
contain all the documents several times over. One cannot help but feel 
that more of the excellent chronicle which would be read, would be 
preferable to state documents which will not be read, and which are 
seldom far from one’s hand when desired for reference. 

CiypE LECLARE GROSE 
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Theodore Roosevelt and his times. A chronicle of the new nationalism. 
By Harold Howland. [The chronicles of America. Edited by 
Allen Johnson under the supervision of the committee on publi- 
cations of the Yale university council.} (New Haven- Yale uni- 
versity press, 1921. 239 p.) 

The career of Theodore Roosevelt was so many-sided and so full of 
human interest that although he has been dead only three years, probably 
more books have been written about him already than about any other 
American except George Washington and Abraham Lincoln. To this 
flood of biographies Harold Howland has added the volume under con- 
sideration. 

As the book is in the Chronicles of America series, the auuor of neces- 
sity found himself restricted to writing a rather brief outline rather 
than an exhaustive work. Upon the whole, he has performed his task 
as well as the narrow limits assigned him would permit, and he has 
brought out the salient facts of Roosevelt’s career in a readable way. 
For a considerable period the author and Colonel Roosevelt were asso- 
ciated together on the staff of the Outlook, and naturally Mr. Howland 
speaks with most authority concerning matters that fall within this 
period. Upon some of these matters he is able to cast interesting side 
lights. For example, he tells in considerable detail the story of the 
events that led up to Roosevelt’s throwing his hat in the ring in the 
campaign of 1912. The joint appeal of the seven republican governors 
that he enter the contest was, it appears, arranged in advance for its 
political effect. The attitude of the author toward President Wilson 
and Secretary of War Baker is a hostile one, particularly in the matter 
of their refusal to accept Roosevelt’s offer to lead volunteers to France. 
He quotes (page 271) a conversation overheard by him in 1912 in which 
Roosevelt admitted to Jack Greenway, a former Rough Rider, that he 
would be glad to die in battle fighting for his country. There are many 
Americans who think it a tragedy that he was deprived of that right. 
The book has a good index and a short bibliography, in which, strange 
to say, there is no mention of Bishop’s book. —_— 
My brother Theodore Roosevelt. By Corinne Roosevelt Robinson. (New 

York: Charles Scribner’s sons, 1921. 365 p. $3.00) 

The author has succeeded in demonstrating more clearly than any 
other of Mr. Roosevelt’s many biographers, that his greatest contribution 
to his country and his time was personality, was Theodore Roosevelt 
himself. With a ditference of only three years in their ages, their 
relationships were most intimate for over fifty years. Moreover, Mrs. 
Robinson served as counselor to her brother during the several stages of 
his career and the conversations and letters between them, freely quoted, 
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serve to clarify the point of view of Mr. Roosevelt on problems affecting 
his life. The spirit of helpfulness, love of family, of friends, and of 
country, activity of mind, and ability for hard labor manifested by Mr. 
Roosevelt are especially stressed. Particularly notable are the accounts 
of the development of the progressive party (pages 266-272) and of the 
relation of the United States towards the war and the league of nations 
(page 276 ff.). 

The spirit which seems to have permeated his life aad which was 
emphasized many times through addresses and letters was, as the author 
states, best summarized in the following letter from President Roosevelt, 
written in 1905 to the Provencal poet Frédéric Mistral (pages 234, 235). 
‘*You are teaching the lesson that none need more to learn than we of 
the West, we of the eager, restless, wealth-seeking nation ; the lesson that 
after a certain not very high level of material well-being has been 
reached, then the things that really count in life are the things of the 
spirit. Factories and railways are good up to a certain point, but cour- 
age and endurance, love of wife and child, love of home and country, 
love of lover for sweetheart, love of beauty in man’s work and in nature, 
love and emulation of daring and of lofty endeavour, the homely work-a- 
day virtues and the heroic virtues — these are better still, and if they are 
lacking, no piled-up riches, no roaring, clanging industrialism, no fever- 
ish and many-sided activity shall avail either the individual or the 


nation. . 4 8 


The University of Michigan. By Wilfred Shaw. (New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Howe, 1920. 364 p. $4.00) 

For eighteen years Mr. Shaw has served the University of Michigan 
and served it well. He knows its history, its traditions, and its student 
life. In spite of his attempts at modesty, he believes it to be the greatest 
of all state universities; in fact, he probably believes that, with perhaps 
the exception of Harvard, Michigan is the greatest of American uni- 
versities. This is as it should be for a secretary of an alumni associa- 
tion, and no doubt many people would agree with him. Mr. Shaw says 
frankly, ‘‘It has not been the purpose of the author to write a history 
of the University of Michigan.’’ What then was his purpose? For- 
tunately he has told us. ‘‘To chronicle in brief the main events in Mich- 
igan’s history; to suggest their significance; to picture the life of the 
students and Faculties; and to set forth the University’s real measure of 
success, in order that all who are interested in the University may know 
her and understand her ideals and traditions, is the aim of the following 
chapters. ’’ 

In spite of the fact that the author lays no claim to being an historian, 
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he is essentially an historically minded man, but with one pronounced 
limitation. He loves the university too much to tell both sides of the 
story. From the day when the founders had the first great ‘‘vision’’ the 
university has grown under a nearly cloudless sky. Now and then a 
cloud in the shape of a foolish legislature, a turbulent student body, or a 
short-sighted board of regents, has appeared, but the clouds have never 
overcast the sky and have soon dissolved. The early members of the 
faculty were all good men and great men, and the presidents have never 
erred. Perhaps it is as well to let the skeletons alone. They are not 
especially genial companions, particularly for the alumni for whom the 
book was primarily written. 


The chapters on ‘‘The foundation of the university,’’ ‘‘The univer- 
sity’s early days,’’ ‘‘The first administrations,’’ ‘‘President Angell and 
President Hitchins,’’ ‘‘Literature, science, and the arts,’’ ‘‘The profes- 
sional schools and colleges,’’ ‘‘Town and campus,’’ and ‘‘The university 


? 


in war time,’’ are distinctly historical in character and have value not 
only as a history of the university, but as an important chapter in the 
history of the middle west. The rest of the book is rather material for 
history. 

The space given to student activities and student life, and especially 
to athletics, in proportion to that devoted to ‘‘A state university as a 
center of learning’’ will probably please the ‘‘boys’’ who make the most 
racket at alumni gatherings, but the prosaic people who say little and 
think much will hope that there was more to tell about the ‘‘ university 
as a center of learning.’’ In this chapter Mr. Shaw seemed to be short 
of material. We trust that the shortcoming was that of the author rath- 
er than of the university. One wonders why the description of the 
board of regents was included in the ‘‘center of learning’’ chapter. 
Perhaps the explanation is found in the sentence, ‘‘The University has 
been truly fortunate for the most part in the men who have composed 
the governing body.’’ The work of the graduate school might well have 
been elaborated in this chapter and the regents given a chapter all their 
own. 

The book is well printed, and contains many pictures which will re- 
fresh the memories of the ‘‘old grads.’’ The style is easy and direct, 
and at times approaches the colloquial; in this the author probably had 
in mind his audience, the average college graduate. As the university 
now has a live poet in captivity, something more will be required in a 
revised edition. The amiable stories disclosing the idiosynecracies of de- 
ceased professors will no doubt furnish many a speaker at alumni din- 
ners with something to talk about, a godsend in these days of drought. 

THomas MaITtLAND MARSHALL 
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Recent history of the United States. By Frederic L. Paxson. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin and company, 1921. 603 p. $3.75) 

A subtitle to this volume, which covers the fifty-four years of our na- 
tional history ending in 1921, might be ‘‘the period in which the new 
nation of the western hemisphere found itself and realized its powers.’’ 
Like two of the author’s former volumes, this book shows the contraction 
of the last American frontier and the expansion of the new nation. 
The work is adapted to college classes, but readers outside the academic 
world will find many chapters too profitable and interesting to leave 
unfinished. 

Each of the fifty-seven chapters is from ten to thirteen pages in length 
—an arrangement which conduces to some interest and vividness but 
imposes the serious difficulty of reconciling the headings of chapters 
with their contents. In the chapter on ‘‘Protection,’’ for instance, are 
treated pensions, the anti-trust law, the Sherman silver purchase act, 
the McKinley tariff, and Reed’s principle of a quorum. The chapter on 
‘Industrial unrest’’ is a conglomerate of discussions of the currency, the 
world’s fair, the Pittsburg, the Homestead, and the Pullman strikes, 
naval architecture, and the strength of the federal army. Tariff his- 
tory is widely scattered throughout the volume instead of being given 
a consecutive narrative. The delightful and fresh chapter on ‘‘Sports,’’ 
on the other hand, gives an excellent continuous record. 

There is an ample index, in contrast to the inadequate bibliographical 
notes appended to each chapter. The more serious student will wish 
for a fuller list of source materials. Citations to the famous Granger 
cases are lacking, for instance, and more citations to official documents 
should have been given and in some cases should have superseded cita- 
tions to ephemeral political biographies. But four lines are given to the 
terms of the civil service act of 1883 although a two-page sketch of the 
reform movement precedes. The causes of the Roosevelt panic (page 
334)' are vaguely set down. Some readers will wish that some of the 
space given to military and naval strategy in the Spanish-American war 
had been devoted to an account of the acquisition of the Samoan or the 
Danish West Indian islands. 

The reviewer feels evidences of hurried or loose diction not found in 
the author’s former published monographs. The expressions ‘‘knowing 
the ropes’’ (page 374) and ‘‘Cleveland had glimpsed the theory’’ (page 
405) are jarring. The meaning of an ‘‘unfilled vacancy’’ (page 265) 
is not clear. On each of two adjacent pages (488, 489) we are told that 
the selective service act became a law on May 18, 1917. Lemuel H. 
Weller’s correct name was Luman H. Weller (page 167), and J. B. 
Weaver’s middle name was Baird and not Bird (page 183). The re- 
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viewer believes that ‘‘the third cup of coffee’’ illustration (page 396) 
is to be credited more correctly to Lyman Abbott than to Mr. Roosevelt. 

Despite these minor defects, however, the reviewer’s interest and en- 
joyment have been greatly stimulated in reading the book. Although 
over half the chapters have a political flavor, the volume treats other 
great fields of thought and action such as education, inventions, labor 
ideals, and the growth of the far west. The chapters on America’s part 
in the great war should kindle an honest glow of pride in the average 
reader as well as in hardened historical students. It would be no easy 
task to unfold, in an equal amount of space, a story of the last fifty years 
of our national life which should be more judicial, interesting, and com- 
pact than Professor Paxson’s tat. 

Louis PELZER 
Mezico and its reconstruction. By Chester Lloyd Jones. (New York: 
D. Appleton and company, 1921. x, 330 p. $3.50) 

The student of public affairs who has followed the passionate and 
prejudiced discussions of Mexican disorders during the last decade will 
welcome this work which comes from the saner and more conservative 
pen of a political scientist. The twenty-one chapters of the book deal 
with ten well-defined topics: population and racial elements; govern- 
ment, national and local; finance; the laborer; transportation; indus- 
tries and internal commerce; foreign commerce; colonization and the 
land problem; foreign investments and the status of foreign residents; 
and, lastly, relations between the United States and Mexico. 

The author’s treatment of most of these topics is of necessity brief 
and somewhat cursory. An exhaustive study of any one of them would 
require a volume as large as that now under consideration. It is, how- 
ever, the author’s purpose ‘‘to help to indicate the various factors which 
must be taken into consideration . . . in arriving at a judgment of 
what may fairly be expected of a government working under such con- 
ditions as will confront Mexico during its trying period of reconstruc- 
tion’’ (page ix). This he has succeeded in doing in admirable fashion. 
His poise, his fairness, his sound judgment, his grasp of the fundamen- 
tals of Mexican society, his familiarity with the sources are frequently 
in evidence. 

When he comes to deal with the diplomatic relations of the United 
States and Mexico, the investments of American citizens and their al- 
leged injuries, the disorders along the border, he seems, however, to 
assume an attitude decidedly Anglo-American. Emphasis upon the 
period subsequent to 1870 and almost exclusive reliance upon the pub- 
lished documents of the United States government result in a narra- 
tive too favorable to the republic north of the Rio Grande; enthusiasm 
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for the sacredness of contracts apparently precludes all suspicion that 
big business may have resorted to questionable methods to gain conces- 
sions in Mexico just as it has done elsewhere, and prevents recognition 
of the possible parallel between this phase of the Mexican problem and 
the difficulties which have confronted the United States in the last thirty 
years. In fact the author seems not to question the right of the United 
States to determine at what point the proposed Mexican taxes upon oil 
become confiscatory (pages 263-265) . 

Yet Mr. Jones makes it plain that he does not favor the annexation 
of Mexico. He is positive in his assertion that the United States does 
not ‘‘want’’ Mexico. He asserts that what the government and the 
people of the United States do want is order in Mexico, and he hints 
that in order to bring this about vigorous action on the part of the 
United States may be necessary. Would this mean intervention? The 
reader is left in doubt as to this point. If intervention should be re- 
sorted to it ought to be solely as a means to the end of helping Mexico 
to help herself. The author is convinced that an independent Mexico 
will prove far more satisfactory than permanent occupation for all 
parties concerned, and particularly for the United States. ‘‘A friendly, 
strong, and independent Mexico will bring greater economic advantages 
than the annexation that certain classes of Mexicans fear and some 
citizens of the United States desire,’’ while there can be little doubt that 
a ‘‘friendly neighbor is a better bulwark than a disaffected province.’’ 

It may be noted, in conclusion, that the technical equipment of the 
book is good. The select bibliography will prove very helpful to students 
in this field ; the footnotes, although not profuse, are fairly satisfactory ; 
and there is included in the work a suggestive map of the industries and 
resources of Mexico. 2 Wiis Cie 
Early records of Gilpin county, Colorado, 1859-1861. By Thomas Mait- 

land Marshall. [The University of Colorado, historical collections, 
volume 2, mining series, volume 1] (Boulder, 1920. xvi, 313 p.) 

The documents here printed include papers illustrating the early days 
(1859-1861) in seventeen mining districts lying within the present bound- 
aries of Gilpin county. A rare map of the county, dated 1866, which 
has been copied for the frontispiece, indicates the relative positions of 
the several districts. 

‘‘The documents of each district are arranged in chronological order, 
and the districts follow the order of their organization.’’ On this prin- 
ciple are placed first the papers relating to Gregory district, which was 
first in time and was also a kind of exemplar of methods of local govern- 
ment among mining camps. There is a table of the documents in the 
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Gilpin county court house, and a good index. This collection throws a 
flood of light upon the local government of mining camps, and changes 
in miners’ law which are dictated by changing conditions, and the 
processes by which mining communities grow through expansion, and 
through the coalescence of several small units into a single larger unit. 
There is much sameness in the range of material illustrating the several 
communities; yet the diversity is sufficient to justify some repetition 
for we here see the American political genius functioning creatively or 
the local plane. 

Mr. Marshall’s introduction, which presents the historical background 
of the Rocky mountain gold rush, is admirable, but brief. The reader 
ought to supplement it by reading also Marshall’s ‘‘The miners’ laws of 
Colorado’’ in the American historical review, 25: 426-439, where he dis- 
cusses the bearings of the mass of documents he unearthed, of which 
this book contains only a part. One would welcome the above article 
as an introduction to the book. The volume is a distinct contribution 
to our knowledge of the self-governing mining type of community. 

JOSEPH SCHAFER 


History of Alabama and dictionary of Alabama biography. By Thomas 
MecAdory Owen, LL.D. In four volumes, (Chicago: The S. J. 
Clark publishing company, 1921. Volumes 1 and 2, 1421 p., volumes 
3 and 4, 1866 p. $28.00) 

In 1906 the work on which Dr. Owen had been engaged for years 
and which was approaching a point where it would become the History 
of Alabama was wiped out by fire, and along with it disappeared books, 
letters, and other invaluable material which he had been gathering for a 
quarter of a century. Once more he set himself to the task, and at the 
time of his death in 1920 he had nearly ready for the press the manu- 
seript which finally came out as the History of Alabama and dictionary 
of Alabama biography. The finishing touches upon the material, as weli 
as the writing of some of the topics, were done under the supervision 
of Mrs. Owen with the assistance of the staff of the Alabama department. 
of archives and history, a department of which Dr. Owen had been the 
founder and director. Thus, while the four volumes fittingly go out 
under the name of Dr. Owen, they do not appear as having received 
his ultimate and critical scrutiny. 

The first two volumes of the work are general, the last two biographical. 
All four have their contents arranged in encyclopedic form. Strictly 
speaking, a title such as ‘‘The cyclopedia of Alabama history and 
biography’’ would much better indicate the scope and content of the 
work, since of purely narrative history of the state there is little. For 
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example, under the heading ‘‘ Alabama, periods of history,’’ the reader 
finds something less than four columns in which are outlined the eight 
periods from De Soto’s visit to the present time. This, to be sure, is 
far from all the attention which historic events receive; one may turn 
to the topic ‘‘De Soto, route of,’’ and find a careful analysis presented 
in two papers taken from the American anthropologist. Or, under 
‘‘Reconstruction,’’ he can find a summary of political and economic con- 
ditions during the dark days after 1865. Hence, if the reader searches 
diligently both in the general and biographical sections, he may uncover 
a vast fund of information about this commonwealth. 

Each county, each city, each minor local unit is treated historically 
and statistically. Industries, organizations, institutions of all kinds; 
highways, rivers, railroads; fauna and flora; geology in the aggregate 
and item by item ; laws upon various topics; all varieties of subjects come 
to the attention as the pages are turned. One may read of the institu- 
tion of duelling, the laws which were passed to regulate it, and stories 
of famous duels which took place within the state in bygone days. 
One may trace the development of mining, or the steps which have been 
taken in horticulture, or find out when Abbeville was founded, how 
many people live there, and what industries center about the place. 

Without a comprehensive index one is sometimes at loss to discover 
the location of some particular topic which happens to come to mind. 
A search, for instance, which tried the headings, ‘‘suffrage,’’ ‘‘negro 
suffrage,’’ ‘‘voting,’’ ‘‘elections,’’ ‘‘grandfather clause,’’ and other 
catch words which seemed promising, failed to bring to the surface any 
account of Alabama’s method of dealing with the subject of the elective 
franchise. No doubt the information is contained somewhere in these 
heavily laden pages, and ‘‘hope springs eternal.’’ The encyclopedic 
method of handling almost any subject, with all its advantages, does 
fail at times. 

The biographical volumes contain adequate sketches of hundreds of 
Alabamans, famous and obscure. A generous sprinkling of portraits 
adds to the value of the accounts, as do the frequent illustrations which 
are inserted in the first two volumes of the topics considered there. 
With many of the subjects are included selected bibliographies which 
guide the curious seeker to more extensive sources. 

Altogether these volumes represent years of painstaking research 
which could come only in a labor of love. It is to be regretted that 
somewhere among these three thousand double-columned pages there 
could not have been found space for a history of Alabama in the usual 
conception of the term. But the future writer who does undertake this 
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task will find his toil materially lightened by the work which was carried 

so far by Dr. Owen, and brought to completion by Mrs. Owen and her 

omenesess. L. B. SHrree 

The plains and the Rockies. A. bibliography of original narratives of 
travel and adventure, 1800-1865. By Henry R. Wagner. (San 
Francisco: John Howell, 1921. 193 p.) 

In 1920 this book first appeared but, because of a number of errors 
which crept in through ‘‘an unfortunate misunderstanding,’’ the sale 
was stopped after some copies had been put into circulation. The author 
brought out another edition with corrections and additions the fol- 
lowing year. The book, according to the statement of the preface, 
is ‘‘designed principally for the use of collectors.’’ Nevertheless the 
student of western history, who, perforce, is most often not a collector 
in the accepted sense of the term, will welcome its appearance. 

The material is arranged chronologically, starting with Alexander 
Mackenzie’s Voyages from Montreal and concluding with Wright’s Chiv- 
ington’s massacre of the Cheyenne Indians, printed at Denver in 1864 or 
1865. Government publications and commercially issued works, as well as 
privately printed accounts, are noted in the list. Each item consists of the 
title of the work under consideration, together with a statement of such 
maps, charts, etc., as are to be found therein, and, in most instances, 
a note which gives an indication of its scope. Reprints and later edi- 
tions are also noted with the details which would be desired by the col- 
lector. 

Since this is a handbook for the collector and not for the historian, 
there are omissions which the latter regrets, for no matter what may 
have been the time when a narrative was written, the date of its publi- 
cation determines whether it is to be included or excluded. For example, 
Lapenteur’s Forty years a fur trader on the upper Missouri finds no 
place because it was printed some dozen years ago, although the tale 
has to do with the period comprised within the limits set by the compiler. 
Nevertheless, The plains and the Rockies should form a valuable addition 
to the bibliographical material available to the historian and will be an 
ever-present aid to those who devote attention to the ante-bellum story 
of the region west of the Mississippi. 


The Wilderness road to Kentucky. Its location and features. By William 
Allen Pusey, A.M.,M.D. (New York: George H. Doran company, 
1921. 131 p.) 

Dr. Pusey says in his preface, ‘‘I became interested in the location of 
the Wilderness Road through ownership of William Brown’s journal of 
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the road. . . . To my surprise I found that in the accessible liter- 
ature only the most meagre details concerning its location are available.’’ 
Accordingly Dr. Pusey during the years 1919, 1920, and 1921 made 
trips over various portions of the route with the idea of locating exactly 
the nearly two hundred miles of trail from the block house in Virginia, 
some five miles from Kingsport, Kentucky, to its western terminus at 
Harrodsburg. As a guide in his work the author made use of all known 
accounts which threw any light upon the problem. The result is 
probably as accurate a description of the precise route as may be hoped 
to be obtained. 

The text is interestingly written, and the reader is carried back to the 
days when this trail was the path over which thousands of people jour- 
neyed into central Kentucky. Profusely illustrated and equipped with 
maps which trace the road step by step, this little work brings the ma- 
terial together in a usable and attractive manner. The volume itself is 
an édition de luxe which it is a pleasure to handle. 


The geography of the Ozark highland of Missouri. By Carl O. Sauer. 
[The Geographic society of Chicago, bulletin number 7] (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago press, 1920. 245 p. $3.00) 

The Ozark highland, or the ‘‘Ozarks’’ as it is locally known, lies in 
five states: Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas, and Illinois. The 
greater part of this region is in southern Missouri, and except for the 
southeastern lowlands and a triangular area in the Osage plain on the 
west, it covers all of Missouri south of the Missouri river. The entire 
region forms a rude parallelogram with its long axis running northeast 
and southwest. It is a few hundred miles southeast of the center of the 
United States, and together with the Ouachita mountains forms the 
only extensive tract of elevated land between the Appalachian and the 
Rocky mountains. Moreover, if the portion in Illinois is disregarded, 
it is somewhat insular in its position, being bordered roughly by navi- 
gable rivers, the Mississippi on the east, the Missouri on the north, the 
Arkansas on the south and the Neosho and the Osage on the west, and 
being girt likewise with the great lines of land travel, the most historic 
route to the far west running along its northern border, the route from 
St. Louis to New Orleans along its eastern border, and the one from 
Kansas City to the south along its western border. Structurally the 
Ozarks are a broad, asymmetrical dome, truncated by erosion. That 
part which lies in Missouri falls into seven geographical provinces, 
namely the Mississippi river border on the east, the Missouri river 
border on the north, the Springfield plain on the southwest, the central 
plateau in the center, and between the latter and the border regions the 
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St. Francois knob and basin, the Courtois hills, the Osage and the Gas- 
conade river hills, and the White river hills. 

The Ozark highland possesses much interest not only from the point 
of view of geology but also from that of geography and history. In the 
book under review the author confines himself largely to the geography 
and history of the region, devoting the first part to its environment 
or the various geographic conditions which have given it individuality 
and which have differentiated the various sections from one another, 
the second part to its settlement and development as influenced by these 
geographic conditions, and the thira part to its recent economic condi- 
tions. 

Historically the most important geographic divisions of the Ozarks 
have been the Mississippi river and the Missouri river borders. The first 
settlements in Missouri were made in the Mississippi river border in the 
early eighteenth century by the French, who came from Canada and 
New Orleans. In the latter part of that century the French extended 
their settlements into the lower Missouri river border. By that time 
the Americans had begun to make their way into these river border di- 
visions, coming chiefly in the early days from Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Virginia, and the Carolinas. The chief attractions for the French and 
the first Americans were lead and furs. About 1830 the Germans began 
to come into these districts, and by 1850 they had largely displaced the 
earlier American settlements. To this day the counties of Missouri hav- 
ing the largest percentage of their population of foreign birth or par- 
entage lie along the Mississippi and the Missouri rivers. 

The Springfield plain and the St. Francois knob and basin rank next 
in historical significance. The chief industry that has made them so 
important is mining, more than half of the total mineral output of the 
entire highland region coming from the first of these two districts and 
most of the remainder from the other. 

The central parts of the highland are rough and broken, especially the 
hill sections which surround the central plateau. Hence they are not 
so thickly populated nor so well developed economically as the other 
sections. 

In his conclusions the author holds that while the Ozark highland on 
the whole is far inferior in wealth, population, and civilization to 
the plains of northern Missouri, it possesses resources which when fully 
developed will bring this region into much greater repute than it has 
at present. For example, it is well suited to dairying and stock raising 
and to horticulture and forestry. Its streams and springs offer oppor- 
tunities for the development of water power on a large scale. Its 
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mineral deposits are by no means exhausted. It contains many idyllic 
spots well adapted for recreation purposes. If these natural facilities 
and opportunities are made the most of, the Ozarks will become a thickly 
populated region and a higher standard of life will be established there. 

The sketch maps and the numerous illustrations from photographs 
add much to the book and make clear many of the facts brought out in 
the text. 

The book will make its appeal to all students of the history of the 
Mississippi valley. It represents a new phase of historical geography, 
the story of a single geographical unit, and is worthy of emulation 
by other students of other sections of the country. 

E. M. VIoLetTTe 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS 


Edited by Lester B. Shippee 


Number 8 of volume 7 of the Indiana historical society Publications 
zontains a discussion of the ‘‘Science of Columbus,’’ written by Eliza- 
beth Miller (Mrs. Oren 8. Hack). 


The Department of historical research of the Carnegie institution 
of Washington has printed, as has been its custom for some years past, 
a List of doctoral dissertations in history now in progress at the chief 
American universities. (December, 1921). 


L. 8S. Rowe’s ‘‘ Development of democracy on the American continent”’ 
and William Henry George’s ‘‘Montesquieu and de Tocqueville and 
corporative individualism’’ are two contributions to historical material 
in the American political science review for February, 1922. 


In the Journal of negro history for January, 1922, are articles by 
Frances L. Hunter on ‘‘Slave society on the southern plantation,’’ by 
Walter H. Brooks on ‘‘The evolution of the negro Baptist church,”’ 
by Carter G. Woodson on ‘‘Early negro education in West Virginia,’’ 
and by John W. Cromwell on the ‘‘First negro churches in the District 
of Columbia.’’ 


The Minnesota historical society has begun the publication of Minne- 
sota historical news, a sheet which is distributed to newspapers for what- 
ever use the editors may make of it. That issued for March, 1922, has 
‘‘Naming a Minnesota county,’’ ‘‘On the march in 1863,’’ and ‘‘ Notes 
of a birdman’’ as items for stimulating interest in Minnesota’s history. 


The address delivered by Henry Plauché Dart at the annual meeting 
of the Louisiana bar association at Shreveport on June 3, 1921, has 
been reprinted in pamphlet form from the official report of that asso- 
ciation. The ‘‘Courts and law in colonial Louisiana’’ is the outcome of 
studies made by Mr. Dart among judicial records of the French superior 
council and the Spanish cabildo found at the Cabildo in New Orleans. 


The Palimpsest for February, 1922, contains three articles, all having 
to do with military affairs touching Iowa in one way or another; these 
are ‘‘Moving the Winnebago,’’ by Bruce E. Mahan, ‘‘With the First 
Iowa infantry,’’ by Henry O’Connor, and ‘‘ Paying the First Iowa,’’ by 
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Hiram Price. The March issue has ‘‘Our first view of Vicksburg,’’ by 
Clint Parkhurst, and ‘‘The lake of the Taensa,’’ by John C. Parish. 


The Southwestern historical quarterly for January, 1922, includes 
articles on ‘‘The last treaty of the republic of Texas’’ prepared by 
W. P. Webb, and the ‘‘Founding of Nuestra Sefiora del Refugio’’ by 
William E. Dunn. The ‘‘Journal of Lewis Birdsall Harris, 1836-1842’’ 
is concluded in this number, and the second installment of ‘‘The Bryan- 
Hayes correspondence’’ carries this interesting series of letters to Jan- 
uary, 1857. 


The Year book of the Louisiana Sons of the American revolution for 
1921 contains, in addition to the customary account of the affairs of the 
society, historical material of importance. Theodore J. Dimitry pre- 
sents some data respecting the assistance given the American revolution- 
ists by the Spanish colonials in Louisiana; J. Hanno Deiler writes an 
‘*Extract from the settlement of the German coast of Louisiana and the 
creoles of German descent;’’ and two contributions give information 
about Spanish military personnel in Louisiana in 1779. 


The Railway and locomotive historical society has printed as its sec- 
ond Bulletin (1921) a series of articles dealing with railroad history 
in the United States. Among the number are ‘‘The Fall river line boat 
train,’’ by Warren Jacobs; ‘‘Eddy clocks’’ (which were not timepieces 
in the ordinary sense of the word, but the locomotives built by Wilson 
Eddy as foreman of the Western railroad shops at Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts), by John W. Merrill; ‘‘Some experimental and _ historical 
locomotives of the Chicago and northwestern railroad,’’ by Roy W. 
Carlson ; and ‘‘The rival builders’’ (the Taunton locomotive works and 
William Mason), by Charles E. Fisher. 


The July, 1920, issue of the Journal of the Illinois state historical 
society contains ‘‘Sidelights on Illinois suffrage history,’’ by Grace Wil- 
bur Trout; ‘‘ Lewis and Clark at the mouth of Wood river,’’ by Charles 
Gilmer Gray ; ‘‘Greene county : born one hundred years ago,’’ by Charles 
Bradshaw ; ‘‘ Park college and its founder,’’ by Pauline Aston Hawley; 
and ‘‘Recollections of Lincoln and Douglas in Hillsboro, Illinois,’’ by 
John M. Whitehead. An account of the visit of Colonel Richard M. 
Johnson to Springfield is reprinted from the State register of May 26, 
1843, and there is a discussion of the Illinois boundary as surveyed 
by Hiram Rowntree. 


‘‘The economist’s spiral,’’ the presidential address delivered at the 
Pittsburgh meeting of the American economic association by Jacob H. 
Hollander, is the leading article in the March number of the American 
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economic review. Then follows Edwin R. A. Seligman’s paper on ‘‘The 
state of our national finances,’’ read at the same meeting, and with it 
is printed the gist of the discussion which took place after its presen- 
tation. Other features of this issue are ‘‘Business teaching by the case 
system,’’ by Wallace B. Bonham; the ‘‘Proposed program of social 
studies in secondary schools,’’ prepared by the committee on the teaching 
of economics; and ‘‘The revenue act of 1921,’’ by Roy G. Blakey. 


Two formal contributions, in addition to historical news of interest 
to Iowans, appear in the January, 1922, number of the Jowa journal 
of history and politics. These are the third installment of Louis B. 
Schmidt’s ‘‘The internal grain trade of the United States, 1860-1890,’’ 
and a series of ‘‘Letters from the west in 1845.’’ These letters were 
written by a young minister, Stephen H. Hayes, who ‘‘made a trip as 
far west as the Territory of Iowas, going by way of Boston, New York, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, and the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, and re- 
turning by the way of Chicago and the Great Lakes.’’ Only the letters 
written after Hayes reached Pittsburgh are printed. 


Dixon Ryan Fox, in the Political science quarterly for March, 1922, 
presents the second of his studies of ‘‘State history.’’ In this contribu- 
tion the theme is the centennial history of Illinois, and a notable tribute 
is paid to the staff of historians who produced that work. Other articles 
deal with ‘‘The league’s disarmament activities — and the Washington 
conference,’’ by Alden H. Abbott; ‘‘The political theory of syndicalism,’’ 
by Rodney L. Mott; ‘‘A progressive tax on bare-land values,’’ by John 
R. Commons; ‘‘Sources and methods in economic history,’’ by W. L. 
Westerman ; ‘‘A Monroe doctrine divided,’’ by Charles E. Chapman; and 
‘*Are inventions inevitable?’’ by W. F. Ogburn and Dorothy Thomas. 


In addition to the annual report and various information relating to 
the Michigan historical commission, the first number of the sixth volume 
of the Michigan history magazine, which bears the date 1922 with no 
month designated, contains a miscellaneous list of articles. Among 
these contributions are ‘‘The trial and execution of the Lincoln con- 
spirators,’’ by Judge R. A. Watts; ‘‘Some marriages in old Detroit,’’ by 
William Renwick Riddell; ‘‘Women and history,’’ by Mrs. Frane L. 
Adams; ‘‘Michigan as a field for the novelist,’’ by Arnold Mulder; 
**Chief Okemos,’’ by F. N. Turner; ‘‘ William Austin Burt: inventor,’’ 
by Horace Eldon Burt; and ‘‘The Chicago Indian treaty of 1821,’’ by 
Sue I. Silliman. 


The William and Mary college quarterly historical magazine for Janu- 
ary, 1922, is largely given up to articles of genealogical interest, but Robert 
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M. Hughes’s ‘‘ William and Mary, the first American law school’’ is of 
more general interest. In this paper Mr. Hughes takes issue with the 
statement made by Hampton L. Carson, in the March (1921) number of 
the American bar association journal, that ‘‘In 1790 he [James Wilson] 
was chosen as Professor of Law in the University of Pennsylvania — the 
first publicly established law school in the United States.’’ Mr. Hughes 
brings documentary evidence to demonstrate ‘‘that the first law school 
in America of any character, public or private, was established at the 
College of William & Mary in Virginia in 1779.”’ 


In the Eau Claire Leader (a weekly newspaper published in Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin) for January 29 and February 5, William W. Bart- 
lett has brought out two articles on Cornell university lands in the 
Chippewa valley, telling the method by which Ezra Cornell succeeded 
in having New York realize more than a nominal sum for the scrip 
which went to that state as a result of the congressional act of 1862. The 
first article contains a sketch of Cornell, and tells how he laid the foun- 
dations of his fortune in connection with the establishment of the first 
electric telegraph between Baltimore and Washington. Mr. Bartlett 
has had the use of many documents, some of which are published 
wholly or in part in these articles, which throw light on certain phases 
of land deals, particularly timber land deals, of the sixties and there- 
after. 


Constitutions and constitution making figure largely in the Missouri 
historical review for January, 1922. The first two articles are ‘‘Consti- 
tutions and constitutional conventions in Missouri,’’ by Isidor Loeb, and 
‘‘The constitution of 1820,’’ by F. W. Lehmann. William G. Bek con- 
tributes his seventh article on ‘‘The followers of Duden,’’ this time 
treating of Gert Goebel, thus adding to the information, hitherto so little 
available, about the early German settlers of Missouri. Mr. Bek’s studies 
have formed some of the most valuable of recent contributions to Mis- 
sissippi valley history, and the Missouri historical review is to be con- 
gratulated for having printed them. Other articles in this number are 
‘*Missourians abroad — Florence D. White,’’ by W. A. Kelsoe; ‘‘Tra- 
ditions concerning the Missouri question,’’ by Floyd C. Shoemaker; and 
‘*Pioneer life in southwest Missouri,’’ by Wiley Britton. 


The February, 1922, number of the Historical outlook contains ‘‘ High- 
er education and training for citizenship,’’ by George F. Zook; ‘‘The 
study of civics, report of a committee to the American political science 
association’’; ‘‘The national council again,’’ by Professor E. Dawson; 
‘*Projects in citizenship,’’ by R. W. Hatch; and the first part of ‘‘Ref- 
erence studies in oriental and early European history,’’ by William R. 
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Lingo. The March issue has the conclusion of Mr. Lingo’s syllabus, a 
report of the St. Louis meeting of the American historical association 
prepared by D. C. Knowlton, a ‘‘Syllabus in recent tendencies and 
problems in the study and interpretation of history,’’ by H. E. Barnes, 
and a report of the conference upon adjustments between history and 
the other social sciences in the form of papers by R. M. Tryon and E. 
M. Violette together with a synopsis of the discussion which followed the 
reading of the papers at St. Louis. 


To the March, 1922, number of the Wisconsin magazine of history 
General Charles King contributes the first portion of his ‘‘Memories of 
a busy life.’’ Other papers are ‘‘The services and collections of Lyman 
Copeland Draper,’’ by Louise Phelps Kellogg; ‘‘Wisconsin’s saddest 
tragedy’’ (the killing of Charles C. P. Arndt in the council chamber 
of the territory of Wisconsin in 1842), by M. M. Quaife; and ‘‘Grand 
Butte des Morts, a hamlet with a history’’— another of W. A. Titus’ 
descriptions of historic spots in Wisconsin. Among the ‘‘ Historical 
fragments’’ are found the ‘‘ Visions of a Wisconsin gold seeker,’’ which 
are embodied in a letter written in 1850 by A. B. Hunt, ‘‘More recol- 
lections of Abraham Lineoln,’’ and ‘‘ Vital statistics of the First Wis- 
consin cavalry in the civil war.’’ The documents which are printed 
in this number consist of a series of wartime letters written in 1918 by 
E. J. Canright of the medical department of the 149th field artillery, 
A. E. F. The first of these letters were printed in the December, 1921, 
issue of the Magazine. 


The Indiana historical commission has brought out as its fourteenth 
bulletin a little pamphlet entitled Historical markers in Indiana (Indian- 
apolis, 1922). This ‘‘preliminary announcement’’ contains a statement 
of what has already been done in the way of marking historical spots 
in the various counties with a view of showing, so far as the commission 
was able to ascertain, what events have been commemorated and, by 
elimination, what still remains to be done. The legislature in the session 
of 1921 ‘‘specifically authorized the Indiana historical commission to 
codperate with county historical societies and other organizations in 
promoting this movement;’’ and it is the desire of the commission to 
forward the work until Indiana will be able to emulate the New England 
states where ‘‘almost at every crossing, a bronze tablet, a boulder, or 
a monument’”’ calls the traveller’s attention ‘‘to the fact that on this 
site a battle was fought, a treaty was signed, an historical old building 
once stood, or some other event of special interest occurred there.’’ 


The Illinois Catholic historical review for January, 1922, has a wide 
range of articles. Three of interest on account of their timeliness are 
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‘“‘The papacy,’’ by Anthony Czarnecki, wherein is given a description 
of the election of a new pope as well as a brief historical sketch of the 
papacy; ‘‘The new bishop of Chicago’’ (the Right Reverend Edward 
Francis Hoban, D.D.), by Joseph J. Thompson; and ‘‘ Monsignor 
Daniel J. Riordan,’’ by Mary Onahan Gallery. The Reverend John 
Rothensteiner’s paper presented at the meeting of the Catholic historical 
association at St. Louis is printed under the title ‘‘ Historical antecedents 
of the diocese of St. Louis.’’ Joseph J. Thompson begins an account of 
‘*The Illinois part of the diocese of Vincennes.’’ Other articles are a 
short account of the life of the Reverend William de la Porte, by Francis 
J. Epstein; ‘‘Notre Dame, antecedents and development,’’ by Matthew 
J. Walsh; ‘‘St. Joseph’s, the cathedral church of the diocese of Bards- 
town, Kentucky,’’ by W. J. Howlett; ‘‘Illinois’ first citizen, Pierre 
Gibault,’’ by Joseph J. Thompson ; and ‘‘Old mission, La Pointe du Saint 
Esprit,’’ by Helen Cappen. 


In the first number of volume 3 of the Canadian historical review 
(March, 1922) an ‘‘ Examination of a deserter from Canada about 1708’’ 
is printed among the documents. Four contributed articles make up 
the greater portion of this issue: ‘‘Some Canadian constitutional prob- 
lems,’’ by Sir Clifford Sifton; ‘‘The last of the old tories,’’ by 
J. L. Morison; ‘‘Immigration and settlement in Canada, 1812-1820,’’ by 
A. R. M. Lower; and ‘‘The Tren¢ affair of 1861,’’ by F. Landon. In the 
last named article there is no attempt to adduce new facts, if, indeed, 
new facts are to be:found, but the account is interesting because of the 
Canadian viewpoint, and because of the assertion that ‘‘the Trent affair, 
perhaps more than any other single incident during the Civil War 
period, was an influence in the development of the transportation systems 
of both Canada and the northern states. . . . The Trent incident 
and its attendant difficulties were presented to the British government 
as good reason for assisting with the building of the Intercolonial Rail- 
way.’’ A government guarantee of the road was made, and since the 
military possibilities were uppermost in mind, ‘‘in a sense we owe the 
present inconvenient route of the government railway through the mar- 
itime provinces to the act of Captain Wilkes and its consequences.’’ 
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